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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madison Square.......2..........000- New York. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


CATARRH! 


‘*Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

‘‘Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 


NOW READY. 


Littre’s Abridged French 


DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA LANGUE 


Francaise, abrege du Dictionnaire de E. 

Littre, de l’Academie Francaise. Par A. 

Beaujean. 1 vol. royal 8vo,, strongly bound 

in half-mor., 1,400 pages, $5. 

Also, a fresh supply of 

LITTRE’S UNABRIDGED DICTION- 

ary. 4 vols royal 4to, half-mor., $40. 

Imported and for sale wholesale and retail by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


*,* Priced catalogues of choice and rare 
books in all departments of literature, sent to 
any address upon receipt of stamps ¥ pay post- 
age. -12 9-3 











25 Beautifal Address Cards, with your 
name neatly printed thereon, for 25 cents. 25 
Transparent Bristol Cards; comic, new, and 
odd, yea yest name printed thereon, for 50c. 
Samples of address cards sent for 10c. PRattT 
Bros., Steam Printers, Marlboro, Mass 

Ready-printed Almanac Sheets — Il- 
lustrated, neat, useful, profitable and cheapest. 
Agents can make money with them in all busi- 
ness towns and cities. Send 10c for specimens 
of Almanacs. Pratt Brotuers, Steam Print- 
ers, Marlboro, Mass. 8-11-9-1 








Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES, 
a) SE ee er err tr eee 50 
Common School Edition.................... $1 50 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 


MO cnvasivpeavedadsotanecigediacaes . 
A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 

—or the four books for $3 00. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


8-8 9-8 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. an 
Superior Bells of Co} an 
Patri with the best Motary Hang’ 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

'actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
aoe Clocks, Chimes, ete. Fully 









arran’ 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 


Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








VOL. VII. 


EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JouRNAL oF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is; published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

‘In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this —_— are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. is journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


NN NO Na Sy daa ice disds arihsrctsbcqadnaeradooeegnesavnsdscndewecessdsd 40c per line. 
nn CERNE. FS ccoyinicd de xe bp k wore) Sav SaN ound ec condaceess soadkacoenentee nese 35c per line. 
ER adit utc Seu Sa veh vo sri 0 1Vs eu neend oven vestanecdeldacdgdavancenesansubeseeneta es 30c per line. 
SE NINDS 6 oo cians sna bine Os sc tobvuvetevoveenes cdtiedenddaetebvatcksenadSdvoes owseuce 60c per line. 


Discount made on time contracts. 


THE BEST INK. . 


The HARRISON WRITING INES 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,(00 worth sold at retail in New York City alone 
during the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of 
their merits. 





HARRISON'S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- 
nent black color soon atter writing. 


HARRISON’S LETTER INK gives a perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, pos- 
sessing the qualities of the Writing Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first 
quality. Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. 


HARRISON MFC. CO., 
OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





(@ SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF 49 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 


EFiwe hundred and sixty warictics. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for Sunday 
Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Address with 


stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 





8-9c 


C. McKibbin, R.H. Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
late of Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 


MeKIBBIN, VOSBURG & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nicollet House, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 


8-9 9-9 Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ss en IIR OT CENT 2 

The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


pax Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“G@3@ 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


New York. 


$235 and $8O 
FOR DR. JOHNSON’S PORTABLE 


PARLOR HEALTH LIFT 


AND 
Lift Bxercise. 


Elastic, Reactionary and Cumulative. 


A COMPLETE CYMNASIUM 


for Men, Women, and Children—Weighs but 18 
pounds — Cross-Bar and Side-Handle. The 
cheapest and best. It equalizes circulation of 
bl , tones the nervous system, increases vi- 
tality. invigorates every function of body and 
mind, concentrates exercise into a few minutes 
er day, yet distributes over the whole body. 
Deotias the strength in a few months. Send for 
. SCHERMERHORNE CO. 
14 Bond street, New York. 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children and Youth will be singing from this last, great- 
est, and best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 
1876, if sales increase as rapidly during the coming six 
months as in the six months just poaset Adopted al- 
ready by hundreds of the best schools in the country, and 
pronounced unequaled by the profession. $5 per dozen. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send 50 cents for sample 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


Cincinnati : - 





full circular. 








No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





H. Butler & Co., Educational 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Among other 
works they publish Mitchell's New Geographies 
and Outline Maps, Goodrich’s Pictorial Histo- 
ries, the New American Readers and Spellers, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, Smith’s English Gram- 
mar, Scholar’s Companion, &c. 8-11 9-1 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., & 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tue Ectectic EpucaTIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

_Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadiey’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


- Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 


Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, ublish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation, and 
the best editions = standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens -; the only complete edition 
of Smith’s fable b Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, see vr 
len & a Tretaneree s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & s Greek eek, ‘‘Our World,’’ ‘a phys- 
ical dey te riitical geo: graphy complete in two 
books. Boston —- course of Charts and Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 

D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 
S. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 
407 N. Fourth street, St. Leuis. 


LEADING JOURNALS. 























9-1 10-1 











¥ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QUERIES—A unique 
— Every teacher should read it. Only $1 
year. One No. z5c. W. D. Henkle, Salem, 

0 iio, editor. 86-c 


Christian Female College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Twenty-fifth annual session will be- 
gin Sept. 13, 1875. Send for catalogue with par- 
ticulars toJ. K. Rogers, President. 8-8¢ 


The United States Law Association 
AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 











POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





CoursxEs or Stupy: 


4 Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
iechenteat Eng’r. 


Hii. “9 ws) ot Chemist. 
iv. ies sod wh Eng’r of ‘re 
oe “ec ce Architec 


Vi. or "7 ve Bach’r of ‘Science. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND ee teage : 


Henry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost xr the Law De- 
artment. 


Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A . Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law. 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Pleading, Prac. "and Evi. » Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 


Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Facult ty. 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the mae ear’s attendance in 
oye class will be $80, for the second year 
payable in every cnee | in advance. 
batt be are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars, address . 
G. . STEWART, Dean of Law poate, 
c 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo 





The Tllinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Phk.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ill. 





AKES collections and transacts legal busi 
ness of every kind, at ~ §-. oint in the 
Jnited States or Europe, ‘throug’ ts attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has_ been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and effi- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will 
be made without charge. Fee; and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 
Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 

















E. D. JONES, 


INSURANCE, 


417 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
X¥F-School buildings a specialty. 8-11 9-4 








Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catvlogue, etc., address 
the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 





25 Beautiful Address Cards, with you 
name neatly printed thereon, for 25 cents. 25 
Transparent Bristol Cards; comic, new, and 
odd, with Jost name printed thereon, for 50c. 
Samples o: address cards sent for 10c. Pratr 
Bros., Steam Printers, Marlboro, Mass 


—~ -printed Almanac Sheets — I)- 
a neat, useful, profitable and cheapest. 
Agents can make money with them in all busi- 
ness towns and cities. Send 10c for specimens 
of Almanacs. TT BROTHERS, Steam Print- 








ers, Marlboro, Mass. 8-11-9-1 


Prof. of 


Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 


w. 
Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 


George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 


La- | 


Drury College, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 


NATHAN J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 
Professor of Social Science, and Instructor in 
Mental Philosophy. 

GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 


Protessor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
and Instructor in Greek. 


PAUL ROULET, 


Professor of the French Language, and Instruc- 
torin Mathematics. 


EDWARD A. BENNER, A.M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Physics, and In- 
structor in German. 


THOMAS U. FLANNER, A.M., M.D., 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. 


ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor ot Music, and Director of the Mis- 
souri Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER B. MANNING, 


Associate Professor of Music. 


WALTER H. ASHLEY, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin. 


|HATTIE A. COMINGS, Lady Principal, 
Instructor in Natural Science, Drawing, and 
Painting. 


MARY T. CARKENER, 


Principal of the Model School, and Instructor 
in English Branches. 


LIZZIE E. BATTLE, 


Assistant on the Piano and Organ. 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 


Librarian. 


Springfield offers, in Drury College, special 
advantages for the education of youth from a 
vast region of country. The climate is cool and 
bracing for students from Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas; it is favorable for those long subject 
to the malaria of the lower portions of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and even Michigan; while in 
its milder winters there is relief for those who 
come from Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska from 
the piercing prairie winds of those regions. 

In respect, therefore, to healthfulness of cli- 
mate, Drury College offers to studen4s advanta- 
ges nowhere in the country excelled. 

In this connection it is proper to state that 
Springfield is already, to some extent, a sum- 
mer resort for people escaping the sultry heats 
of the far South and of the Mississippi Valley. 

Lady students enjoy in Drury College the same 
advantages as young men. In general they re- 
cite in the same classes, are allowed to pursue 
the same course of study, to compete for the 

same ‘‘Honors,’’ and to attain the same ‘‘ De- 
grees.’’ 

No pains will be spared by the conductors of 
Drury College to render the Ladies’ Department 
worthy of the patronage of those parents who 
seek for their daughters the best opportunities 
for high intellectual culture, accompanied with 
the purest moralinfluences. 

Payment of tuition must be made strictly in 
advance, and a certificate of settlement from 
the treasurer of the college is required before 
entering any class for instructien. 


AID TO STUDENTS. 

No charge is made for tuition in the regular 
courses of study to the children of ministers of 
all denominations, actively engaged 1n their sa- 
cred calling. 

Board can be obtained at $2 00 to $4 00: per 
week, including lights and fuel. Club, or self- 
boarding, costs about one-half these rates. 





| 
} 


For catalogues and further information, ad- 
dress 


N. J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 
Springfield, Mo. 





Southwestern Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG &CO:S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guy ot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 


Guyot’s Geographical Works tho 
Best in the World. 


They received the First Prize Medal in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction 
call upon or address 
M. BABCOCK, 


608 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ART OF 


‘Teaching School 
—BY— 
J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VoLumE, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


7 highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correct instruction. Every 

teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 

be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
art of the United States, on receipt of price, 
150. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and tWe Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

Chapter I—Education. 

Il—Discipline. 
si 3h own Authorities. 
s¢  -1V—Organization. 
set V—Management. 


‘¢ —VI—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word ethod, 


etc.) 
Vll—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
— (Reading, Declamation, 
nd Composition.) 
VIII—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 
at ae of Instruction—Contin- 
(Geography.) 
X—Methods of Tastrhotion — Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 
XI—Methiods of Instruction — Contin- 


(Grammar.) 

X1I—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

XIlI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 


Music.) 
XIV—Methods of Instrnaction—Contin- 
ued. (History y? 
XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 
**« XVI—Higher Education. 
*¢ XVII—Government. 
‘‘XVIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale ot— 
a many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


oe 
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SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amount 
being done in all the States, and yet 
there is room for more. ~ 








WILL you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you saw their adver- 
tisement in this journal? It wili be 
a mutual benefit so to do. 








ENCLOSE stamps to answer inquir- 
ies. We put less than a peck of pos- 
tal cards into our waste basket every 
day, simply because we cannot afford 
to look up information and write it, 
and pay postage for the privilege. 








REMEMBER that this journal con- 
tains a third more reading matter 
each issue, than any other educational 
journal published in this country. 








Say some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 
it and circulate it—it will do good. 








Don’ fail to get in the photographs 
of two school houses from every 
county in the State by Feb. 15. 








THE Kausas Legislature appropri- 




















B.S FitrzGgratp, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
HOUSTGN, FEBRUARY. 1876. 
TERMS: 

Perannum, in advance...............cssee0e $1 60 
NE IN Soin n seh iod. toe oc cb bse alwo.seduieaens 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








THIS CAN BE DONE. 


Ist. Every County School Superin- 
tendent or Commissioner can easily 
secure photographs of two school 
buildings, and the children who at- 
tend, in each county in the State, one 
at the county seat, and one average 
size and style outside. 

Get an artist to take the picture of 
the building, with the teacher and pu- 
pils in the foreground, and then from 
the negative print as many as he can 
sell, and send two of each to the Cen- 
tennial Headquarters. 

If the pupils, parents and school 
officers do not take enough of the pic- 
tures to pay the photographer, get up 
an exhibition or a spelling school, 
charge an admission of 10 cents, and 
funds enough can be secured by Feb. 
10 or 15 to get the pictures taken. 

They should be sent in by Feb. 15, 
at the latest. Say on the margin who 
the teacher is, how long the school 
has been organized, what the number 
enrolled amounts to, and how long it 
is in session. 

2d. Send along with the photo- 
graphs, specimens of the writing of 
the pupils in the two or three higher 
classes. 

Now these two things can be done 
easily in every county. Let it be done 
at once. Let your county be repre- 
sented—let your school be. repre- 
sented. 








ExTRa care will have to be taken 
this year by both teachers and school 
officers in making estimates for school 
purposes. Unless all the items are 
included and specific mention is made 
—unless all the forms of the law are 


complied with, teachers by scores and 
hundreds will find themselves adrift 
next season in the midst of the school 
term—because the funds have given 
out. Teachers and school officers 
should consult freely and see to it 
that estimates are made to secure 
funds to sustain the schools. 








EDUCATE THE PEOPLE. 





lf to-day, any one of the thou- 
sands of teachers who read this jour- 
nal feel that we have urged—over- 
mueh—the necessity of a better and 
more thorough organization of the 
schools—the levy and collection of 
taxes for school purposes—the more 
prompt and liberal payment of our 
teachers—if our teachers feel that in 
years gone by we have devoted too 
much time and space to these points, 
let them read from the official record 
of Gen. Eaton, on page 10 of the Jan- 
uary number of this journal, what 
the increase in receipts of money for 
school purposes amounted to in Mis- 
souri for the year—and then tell us if 
the course we pursued was not better 
than to fill our space with personal 
puffs of Smith and Jones and the 
200,000 others—most of whom are do- 
ing equally valuable work. 

Do we not in all the States to-day, 
more than anything else, need more 
liberal estimates made by our school 
officers to sustain the school system? 

Do we not need a place to teach, 
tools to work with, prompt payments 
made for the work when it is done ? 

Do we not need to do better work 
in the school room? Ought not the 
people to be made to understand that 
in a few days these children will be 
deciding on juries, intelligently, or 
with ignorance, and bigotry, and prej- 
udice, what shall be done with prop- 
erty, with character, with life itself? 

Who give so much for the money 
they receive as these faithful, consci- 
entious, competent teachers? What 
other investment that you make pays 
so surely and so largely as the invest- 
ment made to sustain the schools? 

No, blame us rather that we have 
not rang out in trumpet peals, so as 
to stir every heart and hand to make 
a thousand fold more liberal provis- 








ates $25,000 for Centennial purposes. 


THANKS to “the old guard” who 
march up, almost an unbroken phal- 
anx, and demand a better, stronger 
journal for 1876, than ever before. 
For nine years they have come, with 
the sinews of war to make good their 
demand—never failing, never falter- 
ing—sending their kindly words of 
appreciative council and encourage- 
ment, a host whose names, since they 
were first entered on our books have 
never been erased. Thanks to the 
“old guard.” 








THE OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT will 
be.of great value to all teachers in 
Missouri and outside of Missouri, who 
ought to know the strong and the 
weak points of the school law. Dr. 
Shannon’s expositions of the points 
involved are valuable also to school 
officers. 








Mr. CHARLES FAIRBANKS of Lon- 
don, England, one of the Fairbanks 
Scale Company brothers, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, sends $15,000 to Drury 
College at Springfield, Mo., to finish 
the ladies’ hall. This is an opportune 
gift fora noble purpose. It is to be 
called the “ Walter Fairbanks Hall.’ 








County Superintendents are invi- 
ted to correspond with the editors of 
this journal. The people want to 
know what is going on in the public 
schools of the State. The people 
need light. Every live county su- 
perintendent can secure a club of sub- 
scribers. Teachers who read are 
worth more to the schools than those 
who do not... Send the Journal 
abroad. 





“Ex. P.”’ on page 12, will find just 
the matter he wants in the series of 
articles written by Dr. Shannon, on 
“Education by the State.” The 
“available light”’ he asks for shines 
forth in undimned lustre in the quo- 
tation from Henry A. Wise, in No. 4 
of these articles, in this issue. Wedo 
not remember to have read anywhere 
anything stronger than these unan- 
swerable arguments, and we hope our 
subscribers are spreading the light 
broadcast. 








VANDERBILT University proposes 
to educate teachers for the public 
schools. The friends of education 





ions for educating the people. 
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will rejoice to hear this. 
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XVII. Course of Study. 
B apo profoundest thought of edu- 
cators and statesmen is directed 
to the solution of the problem, 
What Should the Course of Study Be? 
1. In Ungraded Schools. 
2. In Graded Schools. 
3. In High Schools. 
4, In Colleges and Universities. 
5. In Professional Schools. 


The most insiduous and dangerous 
enemies of popular education insist 
on limiting public schools to the com- 
mon branches. These cowardly as- 
sassins know that high schools and 
normal schools give vitality and effi- 
ciency to the entire system, and that 
in destroying these they virtually 
ruin all. Attention, therefore, is first 
called to the position and work of 
the high school. The subject is ad- 
mirably presented by Superintendent 
W. T. Harris, chairman of the com- 
mittee, in a report to the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association. After 
an intensely interesting discussion, 
the report was adopted with singular 
unanimity. The analysis is in the 
broad sense philosophical, and will 
repay the most thorough study. I 
adopt it as the best result yet reached: 
Course of Study for Hiyh Schools. 
“The recent development of our pub- 
lic school system has provided the 
elements of an English education for 
the great masses of the people. The 
course of study in the common 
schools supported by taxation has re- 
ceived from time to time such modi- 
fications as were rendered necessary 
to adapt it to the actual wants of the 
community. At first affording only 
an elementary course of study in the 
bare rudiments — reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—the list of studies 
has been extended so as to include 
geography, history, grammar, the el- 
ements of natural history, natural 
philosophy, physiology and other im- 
portant branches of natural science, 
drawing and music. The demand of 
the people for a practical education 
has changed and is changing this 
course of study continually. 

On the other hand, there is the sys- 
tem of secondary education which is 
conducted in colleges and universi- 
ties, some of them established and 
supported by religious denomina- 
tions, others by private corporations 
anda few by States. The course of 
study in these institutions (although 
considerably modified by the influ- 
ences at work in the community, 
which have affected the course of 
the common school) has preserved to 
a great degree the original form im- 
pressed upon it by the founders of 
the college system in America. 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics form- 
ed at first the chief branches in the 
course of study, and to the present 
time these have -remained first in 
rank. The growth of modern litera- 
ture to a fullness and wealth that ri- 
vals the literature of the classic lan- 
guages; the development of the sci- 





ences from feeble beginnings to the 
majestic influence which they now 
sway ; the compfete transmutation of 
society wrought by the titanic pro- 
cess of steam and electricity ; these 
things have told very slightly in re- 
modelling the course of study in the 
college and aniversity. It is true 
that schools of science have been cre- 
ated, and that the last year of the 
academic course is largely devoted to 
lectures on the several sciences and 
the works of literature, but the re- 
quirements for admission to the col- 
lege or university are still little else 
but Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
said requirements varying only in 
amount from those of former times. 

Now, while it is evident to your 
committee that there is a want of 
harmony between the course of study 
in the common schools and that in 
our colleges and universities, a want 
of harmony which is increasing rath- 
er than diminishing, yet at the same 
time, the great importance of second- 
ary education as it is and has been 
conducted is manifest to them. The 
classic languages furnish so valuable 
a source of nourishment to the mind 
of youth, because they embody the 
life and experience of the Greek and 
Roman fountains of our civilization, 
fountains indeed from which flowed 
the scientific, sesthetic, civil and mu- 
nicipal forms, so essential to our civ- 
ilization. Mathematical studies fur- 
nish the quantitative training of the 
mind requisite to give that precision 
and accuracy necessary in the suc- 
cessful study of natural science. It 
must be acknowledged therefore that 
the study of the classics and mathe- 
matics very justly furnish the ground- 
work of higher culture. While it is 
to be regretted that the course of 
study in the common schools with its 
collateral studies looking towards 
history, literature, and the natural 
sciences, is not recognized in the re- 
quirements for admission to college, 
and that the earlier part of the col- 
lege course is not made to keep these 
studies fresh in the mind at least by 
lectures and reviews, yet it is to be 
conceded that the college course as it 
is, contains what is most substantial, 
and that it needs reform only in a 
minor respect. Inasmuch as the pro- 
vince left for the high school is to 
furnish the connecting link between 
the two institutions, it follows that 
the high school has a different func- 
tion to perform. While it must take 
up and complete the lines of study 
begun in the common school, with 
their practical tendency, it must 
shape a course of thorough prepara- 
tion in the culture studies required by 
the colleges. 


The course of study in the high 
school must take up and carry for- 
ward to a tolerable state of complete- 
ness, the collateral branches of the 
course of study in the common 
school. To descriptive and political 
geography it must add physical. To 
American history it must add univer- 
sal history. To the literary selec- 
tions in the series of Readers it must 
add a course in the history of Eng- 





lish literature together with special 
study in the works of some one of 
the great authors—Shakspeare or Mil- 
ton, or it may be Spenser, or Pope, 
or Walter Scott. To that first ac- 
quaintance gained with the techni- 
calities of natural science, in the oral 
lessons of the common school, it must 
add a thorough investigation of the 
elements of at least one representa- 
tive science from each of the great 
kingdoms of nature—Physics or Nat- 
ural History —the former covering 
inorganic nature, the latter organic 
nature. 

In the next place the two culture 
studies of the common school, lan- 
guage (as represented in reading, 
spelling, writing and grammar), and 
mathematics(as represented by arith- 
metic), must be resumed and rein- 
forced with all emphasis possible. 
The study of language should be con- 
tinued by the commencement of 
Latin ; the study of mathematics first 
by Algebra and afterwards by Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry. 

It is a debated question at present 
among educators whether Greek 
should be expected of high schools. 
It is perhaps true that our State Uni- 
versities, which are taking the lead 
in the movement to connect higher 
instruction in colleges directly with 
the work of the high school, and to 
establish a system of promotion from 
the latter to the former, will make a 
concession and cause Greek to be 
omitted from the preparatory course, 
and allow it to be begun in the col- 
lege. A thorough course in Latin 
may be given for four years in the 
high school, and this with collateral 
information in general history, Eng- 
lish literature, Algebra and Geome- 
try, ought to give the requisite matu- 
rity of preparation necessary for suc- 
cessful work in the college. 

These views which your committee 
have ventured to suggest, would 
lead to the formation of a course of 
study for a high school substantially 
as follows: 

Assuming that there are five de- 
partments to be represented, the sev- 
eral branches may be arranged as 
sub-classes under them. 


I. INORGANIC NATURE. (a) General 
Laws of Nature or Mathematics—Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. 

Physics—(b) Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry. 

Il. OrGanic Natures. — Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, Botany, Zo- 
ology, Physiology, Geology. 

Ill. THEORETICAL MAN. (a) Latin 
and Greek, French, German. (b) Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. 

IV. PRACTICAL OR ETHICAL MAN. 
—Universal History, Constitution of 
United States. 

V. STHETICAL MANn.—History of 
English Literature, Shakspeare (or 
some special author), Rhetoricals, 
(declamation and composition) Draw- 
ing and History of Art. . 

In mapping out before us the prov- 
inces which shall be investigated, 
only asmall portion of the work of 
preparing a course of study has been 
accomplished. It remains to select 





those branches of study which are to 
be pursued continuously, from year 
to year throughout the course, and 
likewise to decide the amount of time 
to be given to the other branches, as 
well as their exact order in the 
course. In this difficult and delicate 
part of the task it becomes evident 
that within certain limits very much 
freedom may be allowed to the 
teacher and pupil, and in fact must be 
allowed. It is necessary to have each 
one of the five departments well rep- 
resented in the course. But a choice 
may be made, for example, in the de- 
partment of the study of organic 
nature, between Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, and Geology, each one 
of these studies being a fair type of 
the rest as regards effect on the mind 
in culture or discipline. It must not 
be forgotten moreover that the age of 
pupils and the amount and quality of 
previous preparation will determine 
whether the course shall be very full 
or whether it shall embrace only a 
few of the representative branches ; 
whether the special branches shall be 
confinued for half a year each or for 
a whole year. Again a selection may 
be made for the different courses: 
those fitting for college confining 
themselves more exclusively to Latin 
and mathematics, the others laying 
more stress on French and German 
and collateral branches. 

In the more important branches 
there should be option left to the 
pupil: all should be required to take 
Latin, Algebra and Geometry, Uni- 
versal History, Constitution of the 
United States, History of English 
Literature, Rhetoricals, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Physical Geography. 
Perhaps the following course, arrang- 
ed by years, would not be far from 
the just requirement: 


I. YEAR—Latin, Algebra, Physical 
Geography, Rhetoricals, Drawing. 

Il. YEAR—Latin, Algebra and Ge- 
ometry, Natural Philosophy, Rhetor- 
icals, Drawing. 

Ill. YEAR—Latin or French or Ger- 
man, Chemistry and Physiology, 
(each one-half year), Geometry, Uni- 
versal History, History of Art. 

IV. YEAR—Latin,or French or Ger- 
man or Greek, Trigonometry (one- 
half year,) Constitution of United 
States, History of English Literature, 
Shakspeare or Milton (one-half year,) 
Botany, Zoology or Geology (one- 
quarter or one-half year).” 

REMARKS.—Evidently. Dr. Harris 
planned this course of study with 
special reference to city’schoois. But, 
with proper modifications, it may be 
adapted to town and village schools, 
thus completely bridging the chasm 
between the elementary and the 
higher education.” 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo., 1876. 

MEN and women who believe in 
schools and churches—who believe 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 





virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate this JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION, 
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EDUCATION BY THE STATE, 
[No. 4.] 

HISTORY. 
SINCERELY hope no reader of 
the JOURNAL will feel that Iam 

taxing his patience by devoting so 
much space in this article, to the 
“cloud of illustrious witnesses’? whose 
testimony deserves record and perpe- 
tuity. I desire to confound the wise 
men of this generation by the light of 
the wisdom of those whose greatness 
and genuine ability they dare not 
question. When this is done I prom- 
ise to abridge the argument, proper, 
as much as is consistent with the 
gravity of the subject—to extend it 
only so far as to make it conclusive 
and unanswerable. 

EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING READ- 

ING. 

“If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free ina state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never 
will be. The functionaries of every 
government have propensities to 
command at will the liberty and pro- 
perty of their constituents. There is 
no safe deposit for these but with the 
people themselves; nor can they be 
safe with them without information. 
Where the press is free, and every 
man is able to read and write, all is 
sate. 

The object of the establishment of 
common schools, is to bring into ac- 
tion that mass of talent which lies 
buried in poverty in every country, 
for want of the means of develop- 
ment, and thus giveactivity toa mass 
of mind which, in proportion to the 
population, shall be double or treble 
of what it is in mest countries.”— 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


“T have no conception of any man- 
ner in which the popular republican 
institutions under which we live, 
could possibly be preserved, if early 
education were not freely furnished 
to all by public law, in such forms 
that all shall gladly avail themselves 
of it.”—WEBSTER. 

“T think with you, that nothing is 
of more importance for the public 
weal than to form and train up youth 
jin wisdom and virtue. Wise and 
good men are, in my opinion, the 
strength of a State; much more so 
than riches or arms, which, under the 
management of ignorance and wick- 
edness, often draw on destruction, 
instead of providing forthe safety of 
the people. And though the culture 
bestowed on many should be success- 
ful only with the few, yet the influ- 
ence of those few, and the service in 
their power, may be very great. 
Even a single woman, that was wise, 
by her wisdom saved the city. I 
think also, that general virtue is more 
probably to be expected and obtained 
from the education of youth, than 
from the exhortation of adult per- 
sous; bad habits and vices of the 
mind being, like diseases of the body, 
more easily prevented than cured.”— 
FRANKLIN. 

“Tf Iam elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia, I will give all, and do all for 
the agriculture of the State, that we 


may make a spear of grass ‘to grow 
where none grew before. There is 
something more important than this 
—one that embraces everything, cov- 
ers all, bounds all, promotes all, saves 
all. It is that which reaches the inner 
man of the commonwealth. It is 
that which is all in all to the people 
of a republican country. I mean 
public education. * * * * I want 
a full and thorough system of instruc- 
tion to all and for all classes. 


* * * The only true 
democracy is that which will reach 
down to the lowly and lowest in the 
distribution of its benefits of learn- 
ing. Does the owner of property 
complain to me, that the property he 
has acquired should not be taken for 
education? Why, what better guard 
can he have for his property than thes 
virtue which springs from intelli- 
gence? He says he has nothing to 
do with the poor man’s child, and he 
should be let alone. Does he not 
know that his property may, all of 
it, some day, come before a jury of 
his countrymen, in which shall be 
this very child? and then is it not 
worth all the value of his property to 
have this child educated, and be able 
to decide properly and understand- 
ingly as a juror? Doeshe know that 
this jury may be called upon to say 
whether his will was his will, or 
whether he died sane or a fool ? Does 
he know that ignorance abases man- 
kind, and leaves them base and de- 
pendent? Would he not have the 
whole mass of the people intelligent 
choosers of what was best for the 
State? Are you not an elective peo- 
ple, and have to decide for the best 
interests of the State? How can you 
do this unless you provide food for 
the intellect ?”—Hrenry A. WISE. 


Refute this argument who can; and 
let him whose heel is harder than 
mine “‘kick against these goads’’—but 
let him do it in the privacy of a small 
and select circle of bosom friends, 
who will conceal his weakness with 
a cloak of charity and generous 
silence, and not before an intelligent 
public that will pitilessly laugh him 
to shame. - 

In creating the Territory of Mis- 
souri, in 1812, the Congress of the 
United States formally declared that 
the education of the masses was nec- 
essary to good government, and pro- 
vided that “‘schools, and the means of 
education, shall be encouraged and 
provided for from the public lands of 
the United States in said territory.” 
In 1820, when it was proposed to ad- 
mit Missouri into the Union, Congress 
submitted certain propositions to the 
territory as necessary conditions of 
admission. Two of these donated 
lands for school purposes, and one 
provided for the application of five 
per cent.of the proceeds of the sale 
of all lands by the government to 
making roads and canals. These pro- 
positions were promptly accepted; 
but the territory was not satisfied 
with the provisions for schools. The 
convention desired a still more gener- 
ous encouragement of popular educa- 


* * * 





tion, and it petitioned Congress in 


this manner: ‘And this convention 
doth hereby request the Congress of 
the United States so to modify their 
third proposition, that the whole 
amount of five per cent. on the sale 
of the lands therein offered may be 
applied to the construction of roads 
and canals, and the promotion of ed- 
ucation within this State,’ (italics 
mine) “under the direction of the Leg- 
islature thereof.” In those days 
there seems to have been no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the right and 
the duty of governments to educate 
their citizens. Popular education 
seems to have been a universally 
cherished idea. It seems to have been 
regarded as one of the all-important, 
not-to-be-forgotten or neglected ad- 
juncts and stays of republican gov- 
ernment. So thought our fathers. 
But the fathers sleep, and we (some 
of us) are wiser than they. We (some 
of us) are at length awakening to a 
shameful sense of their strange men- 
tal weakness,—their marvelous id- 
iotcy. 

Schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged in 
this State.” Our poor old fathers 
left this record of weakness and sin- 
fulness in the constitution of 1820. 


“A general diffusion of knowledge 
and intelligence being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, the General As- 
sembly shall,’ etc.—Constitution of 
Missouri, 1865. 


The same statement is repeated in 
the constitution of 1875. The people 
of the State declared their unresery- 
ed assent to the truth of these state- 
ments. So, after all, some of us have 
not advanced much beyond our fa- 
thers. Indeed, that triumph has been 
reserved for a few of our more fa- 
vored brothers, who, from the exalt- 
ed pinacles reached by their massive 
and matchless intellects, can well af- 
ford to look down upon and laugh at 
our delusions: yet implore them to 
remember that these delusions are 
the result of irremedial imbecility, 
aud that Christian charity sues for 
pity. 

‘Education is the corner stone of 
free and republican governments. “* 
* * * Hence it is the peculiar duty 
of the latter to promote and diffuse 
the blessings of education throughout 
the whole body of its citizens.’”’-—Gov. 
Miller of Missouri to the Legislature 
of 1826. 

In 1834, after eloquently appealing 
to the Legislature to “promote a gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge,” Gov. 
Dunklin adds that unless a patriotic 
spirit “be assisted by general intelli- 
gence * * * it will require no 
prophet to foretell an end to our 
happy form of government.” 

“Education is a subject of abiding 
interest to the people, and demands 
the fostering care of the Legislature.” 
So says Gov. Boggs in 1836; and he 
further advises the establishment of 
a seminary of learning, “with a de- 
partment devoted to the education of 
teachers for common schools.” 

The want of space forbids that I 





should quote from the State papers of 


Governors Marmaduke, Edwards, 
King, Woodson, and others, and from 
the public utterances of Gov. Hardin, 
and other prominent men. But when 
Ihave concluded the argument, if I 
can obtain the indulgence of the edi- 
tors, I will furnish a short supple- 
mental article, of interesting extracts. 

I conclude this citation of authori- 
ities with the statement that the in- 
telligence, the enlightened statesman- 
ship, the broad philanthropy, the pure 
patriotism of. the leading minds of 
this country, from Washington down 
to the present time,—the great and 
good men who have given us an hon- 
ored name abroad, and made us 
strong as a nation—those whom we 
revere—have united to point out un- 
mistakably the only path that leads 
to the full realization of ali our hopes 
as a people, the fruition of the bles- 
sings of permanent freedom and good 
government. That path is through 
the intelligence of the people, by 
means of the universality of free ed- 
ucation. 

But, I am told, you have given only 
the assertions of others, which proves 
nothing. Be patient: I did not claim 
that the foregoing was proof. The 
argument proceeds in the next arti- 
cle. When I have done, it will be 
time to answer, or raise objections. 

R. D. SHANNON. 
JEFFERSON CITY, 1876. 


THE OLDEST SCHOOL. 


7 ASHINGTON COLLEGE, lo- 
cated in Washington county, 
Tenn., was founded in 1780 by Rev. 
Samuel Doak, D.D. It was called 
Martin Academy, in honor of Alex- 
ander Martin, Governor of North 
Carolina. Under this name it grew 
and prospered till 1796, the same year 
that Tennessee was admitted as a 
State, when it was raised to the rank 
of a college, and received its charter 
from the first legislature of Tennes- 
see. It received its present name in 
honor of George Washington. It was 
the first classical school established in 
the West. It has an honored name in 
history. Many distinguished men 
were educated at this school in the ear- 
ly history of the State. Young men 
from every quarter came to Doak’s 
school, as it was then called. Rev. 
Samuel Doak, the founder, was a 
teacher of great celebrity, an eminent 
divine, and a famous scholar. He was 
a graduate of Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
New Jersey, in its palmiest days, un- 
the presidency of Dr. Witherspoon. 
The father, son, and grandson were 
all presidents of Washington College 
—a remarkable occurrence. For 
mere than a half century the Doaks 
guided the destinies of this school, 
which reached its zenith under their 
administration. Their first building 
was a plain log school house; the 
second a large and substantial frame 
building; the third an imposing brick 
building, erected in 1840. Rev. W. 
B. Rankin, of Greenville, Tenn., is 
now president of Washington Col- 
lege. 








ALL matter for this journal must 
be in owr hands by the 15th of the 





mouth previous to publication. 
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A. J. ABBEY. MUSIC. 

oa Slowly and legato. : ee Tas? tee Tok we oe Bee __ There is considerable music on 
f 4 +—+——— + + —~-—--| | ]—-— == } fF this page, or the material for it 
P. a —~— by = = . x —e | at least. Weare indebted to W. 
oT. + | W. Whitney of Toledo, Ohio, 
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sometime, sometime, Hope beckons us onward, still keepingin view, Thabeau-ti-ful island of 
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eau - ti-ful gold - en sometime, 
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This beautiful song should not besung hurriedly, but slowly, and with great precision. 








sometime... 
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THANKS to our friends for 
their good words, and their 
prompt renewals, and for addi- 
tional names, too. It all helps. 
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SPECIMEN copies will be sent 
for 15 cents, and yearly subscri- 
bers furnished post-paid at $1.60. 








“EDUCATION BY THE STATE.” ‘at large. IIe must have known that | must not charge tuition, and there-| sufficient to sustain itself, after 
= | his method of calculating was unfair. | fore the people must be taxed to pay|so much State aid, let it die. But 


Editors Journal: Many counties receive more than they it. Hence the State sends them/it need not die. It can live and 





‘N the St. Louis Christian Advo- | 
+ cate of September 22. appeared 
an article under the above caption, 
and over the signature of Observer. 
In the JoURNAL for November was 
published a reply from the pen of R. 
D. Shannon. He says the article it- 
self is a tissue of exaggerations, false 
statements, baseless assumptions, and 
non-logical deliverances. “Gross mis- 
representation,” “an enemy of popu- 
lar edueation,” “grown bold through 
extended forbearance,” etc., are ex- 
pressions that seem to come naturall? 
from the ready pen of our young 
Superiutendent. I shall not imitate 
his style, nor imbibe his spirit. I de- 
sire simply to sustain my position. 
I do not make unfounded assertions. 
No opponent has ever succeeded in 
successfully denying statements of 
facts as deliberately made by me. 

1. I said: “The State levies a direct 
tax on her citizens every year by de- 
voting one-fourth of the State reve- 
nues toschool purposes. And yet the 
district must tax itself annually and 
raise from siz to ten times more money 
than it receives from the State, in or- 
der to carry on its school.’ Mr. 
Shannon finds two objections to this 
statement. He first tries to show that 
the schools do not receive one-fourth 
of the State revenue, but having 
probably turned to the School Laws 
and read “twenty-five per cent. of 
the State revenue,” he complains that 
I did not amend that law by saying 
“one-fourth of the ‘revenue proper.’ ”’ 

He next denies the correctness of 
my figures, ‘‘six to ten times more.” 
He bases his calculation on the State 


contribute. Mary poor districts do 
the same. All that I ask of any one 
is to examine the ninth annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, page 156-161. I will give 
a few counties. I could give you 
many more. Andrew received $3,- 
320, paid $30,778; Atchison received 
$1,863, paid $19,149; Audrain receiv- 
ed $2,438, paid $27,830; Barton re- 
ceived $886, paid $11,717; Bates re- 
ceived $3,903, paid $34,766; Caldwell 
| received $2,306, paid $24,765. I may 
add Cape Girardeau, Carroll, Cass, 
Chariton, Clay, Clinton, and Cooper, 
confining myself to three letters in 
the alphabetical list of counties, all 
of which paid from six to twelve 
| times as much as they received. 
| the 93 counties whose State and dis- 
trict tax are reported, 9 received 
|more than they paid. Of the remain- 
| ing 84 there were 37 whose tax was 
| over six times as much as their por- 
| tion of the State fund. And if, as Mr. 
Shannon generously proposes, we add 
to this tax the township and county 
funds, instead of 37 we shall have 49. 
This is amply sufficient to sustain my 
statement. 





2. I said of Kirksville Normal: 
“Over $150,000 have been spent there 


part of this was furnished by Kirks- 
ville and vicinity, and the remainder 
by the State—that is, by taxation. 
After erecting the buildings and sup- 
plying collaterals, does the school 


Of building? 


to get the school started. A small|The State gave $50,000 toward the 


| $10,000 a year to pay tuition for these 
| poor charity scholars. A like amount 
| goes to Warrensburg, and ¢5,000 to 
Cape Girardeau. Shall we abolish 
| these poor houses? I do not ask that. 
| Take away these appropriations and 
| let the school support itself.” 

| Mr. Shannon replies, “The fact is 
\the State furnished just $50,000. 
| Query No. 8—Is two-thirds of a given 
|amount ‘a small part’ thereof. How 
;much reliance ought to be placed in 
| anything further that he may say on 
| this subject?”’ 


| Does Mr. Shannon mean to say that 
|‘Kirksville and vicinity” furnished 
| $100,000 toward the erection of the 
By interpreting my state- 
|ment so as to confine it to that first 
‘appropriation of the State, we must so 
‘understand him. But no such amount 
/was spent in the erection of the 
‘building. By reading the entire ex- 
| tract above, it will appear that I re- 
gard the school as now able to stand 
without State aid. It is now fairly 
| started. Hence I say, take away these 
| appropriations, and let the school 
support itself. But what has it cost 
| the State to place this school ona firm 
|basis? I said, over $150,000 have 
been spent to get the school started. 





buildings, and has given $40,000 since 
in annual appropriations, besides sev- 
eral items not necessary for me to 
mention, but which may be found in 
the Reports of State Auditors. I ask 





supportitself? Bynomeans. Other 





schools pay their teachers from the | 
tuition fees of their pupils. Kirksville |it does not possess inherent force 


again, has not the State done enough | 
to set this wheel in motion? If 





flourish on the income from a reason- 
able tuition fee. Church schools do 
this, aided only by endowments de- 
rived from the voluntary contribu- 
tions. Let the friends of these Nor- 
mals endow. Mr. Shannon says the 
people are with him. Let him go to 
the people for voluntary offerings as 
we do for our church schools. No. 
The people are with the church 
schools, and when they learn, as they 
soon must, that either Normals or 
church schools must die, they will not 
hesitate in their election. The mass 
of the people of Missouri are Chris- 
tian people, and friends of Christian 
education. Taxed to support the 
public schools, they will not long 
submit toa system of legislation that 
places the State in competition with 
the church, by supporting Normal 
schools that directly antagonize the 
educational interests of all the re- 
ligious denominations in the State. 

I thank you, Mr. Editor, for your 
kindness in allowing me the privilege 
of this response. It will not be ex- 
pected that you will endorse all your 
correspondents may say. The truth 
will not shun investigation. I believe 
my philosophyiscorrect. The future 
will make all plain. 

Respectfully, 
OBSERVER. 


pte 


ARITHMETIC. 


——-4 





Editors Journal: 
V. Remarks on Method. 
E have found in arithmetic ex- 
treme simplicity ; and we may 
be sure that success in teaching this 
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branch cannot fail to be greatly facili- 
tated by observing its simplicity. It 
is scarcely to be considered surprising 
if, while we treat processes essentially 
similar as if they were essentially 
different, our pupils do not exhibit 
great brilliancy in comprehending 
either the processes themselves or our 
explanations of them. 


But whatever the clearness of analy- 
sis applied to the subject itself the 
method of presenting the subject so as 
to make its clearness apparent to pu- 
pilsis quite another thing and certain- 
ly one of equal practical importance. 
What has already been said (in a for- 
mer paper) respecting the teaching 
children the rudiments of arithmetic 
need not be added to except by the 
obvious remark that no book should 
be used until pupils have developed 
and mastered the multiplication tatle 
and, meanwhile, become familiar with 
the processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The 
principle determining this is the ob- 
vious one that until considerable 
facility has been acquired in reading 
(that is, calling words plus compre- 
hending their import) no book should 
be placed in the hands of children ex- 
cept easy reading books. And such 
faciiity is not as arule attained in less 
than two to three years, the time re- 
quired depending on natural capabili- 
ty, regularity of attendance, and age 
of pupils. 

Besides, in entering upon any new 
subject, it is especially desirable that 
children should begin by observing 
facts and their relations; should pro- 
ceed by applying accurate (oral) lan- 
guage to these facts and relations; 
and, finally, should complete the pro- 
cess (step by step) by themselves ap- 
plying the proper written symbols; 
so that they may be, through all possi- 
ble precautions, prevented from mis- 
taking the symbol for the thing sig- 
nified—or rather, from attaching im- 
portance to the symbol as something 
valuable in itself, and thus losing 
sight altogether of the thing signified. 
But observation, the use of proper 
terms (orally), and the application of 
appropriate written symbols, are not 
separate processes ; they are but suc- 
cessive phases of the same process. 
And, applying this to numbers, as 
soon as the child can certainly distin- 
guish between one object and two ob- 
jects (of whatever kind), and can 
orally apply the proper words in their 
correct places, it is clearly time he 
should begin learning to form the 
written symbols, “1” and ‘2; but 
always in connection with the 
notions which the symbols severally 
represent. And this process should 
be repeated with every new step. 

After a training of this kind through 
six months or more, including all 
combinations by addition and sub- 
traction within the limit of the num- 
ber ten, the child will be prepared to 
enter upon the first simple steps of 
developing the multiplication table 
according to the plan previously pro- 
posed. Ofcourse, with the very first 
step in addition, the child should, 
when he comes to make use of the 


written symbels for the numbers, be 
taught also the use and name of the 
the symbol ‘-|-.”? Similarly, also, 
in their proper places, —,x,and ; 

Of course no experienced teacher 
would think of presenting in the same 
lesson more than one symbol entirely 
new to the children, nor of introduc- 
ing any new symbol until the ones al- 
ready presented are clearly under- 
stood and made familiar to the chil- 
dren by considerably extended use. 

Probably, in most cases, by the end 
of the second year a class may become 
thoroughly familarized with these 
symbols and with the processes they 
represent, and, by the close of the 
third year, may also complete the 
multiplication table (to 9x9). 

By the time this stage is reached 
(whether in more or less than three 
years) the pupils will have gained 
the required facility in reading and 
will be prepared to take up a book 
containing easy examples together 
with formal statements of the prin- 
ciples these “examples” illustrate. 
The pupils will speedily recognize 
that what the book presents is but a 
repetition and expansion of what they 
already know, and will spotaneously 
link the new to the old, thus escaping 
the usual hiatus between knowledge 
of numbers and knowledge of books 


about numbers. 
Wo. M. BRYANT, 


£ 





HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN.” 





BY A. BERGMANN. 


HE teaching of the first grade has 
been for some time the object of 
my special study, because [look upon 
it as the foundation of all our work. 
In every-day life we meet with 
comparatively few people who can 
not read, and, if reading were the 
sole’ criterion of intelligence, we 
might unhesitatingly call this decade 
a very intelligent one; yet, if we ex- 
amine critically the language many 
use to express their thoughts, or con- 
sider how they understand the ideas 
of others, presented to them orally 
or in print, in a word, how they speak 
and reason, we shall find ourselves 
under the necessity of confessing that 
our generation is rather behind in 
that beautiful and pointed laconic 
mode of expression, in which the 
Spartans of three thousand years ago 
excelled. ' 

The art of reading is certainly 
key by means of which we may un- 
lock, if so inclined, the great vaults, 
in which ages have deposited the re- 
sult of their learning and wisdom, 
and without any assistance but a 
thirst for knowledge we may attain to 
the position of a luminary in the gal- 
axy of the learned. 

But does the art of reading also in- 
still unconditionally a thirst for know- 
ledge? If so, why do the majority 
of our school children, who are 
taught it, from the very first day of 
their school life, entertain rather a 
dislike than a love for their books? 
And this is a fact which every teacher 
experiences, if she lets her pupils de- 
cide for themselves whether they will 





rather read a beautiful story or have 


the teacher relate it to them. In nine 
cases out of ten they will unanimous- 
ly decide for the latter. 

If this is admitted to be true, the 
very important question presents it- 
self: Can the school be expected to 
conquer such dislike, and how may it 
be done ? 

I am free to answer the first part of 
the question in the affirmative and 
shall also endeavor to show how it 
may be done; but first let me call 
your attention to the phenomenon 
which has doubtless come under the 
observation of most of us. 

Let us take a boy of eight»coming to 
school for the first time, perfectly 
illiterate, but possessed of common 
sense, who is put into your lowest 
class, 1. e., among children of six. Do 
you not always find that such a child 
will learn to read remarkably fast and 
not only be, in a very short time, 
equal to the best of his class, but even 
catch up with children of his age, 
who have spent two years at school, 
when our boy enters it ? and in most 
cases this boy will be found superior 
in observation and understanding and 
in expressing his own thoughts. 

Very few teachers, if any, will deny 
the above illustration to be one of 
every day occurrence. 

The cause of this cannot well be 
looked for in the advanced age of the 
boy, nor in his bodily development, 
tor the very reason that school chil- 
dren of six grow older and develop 
also; it cannot be said that the boy 
has intelligent parents, relations, etc., 
for such is the case with six-year-old 
school children too, and besides the 
intelligence of the teacher is often su- 
perior to that of many parents. It is 
then the child’s absence from school 
which has worked so much in his fa- 
vor? Not necessarily so. But it is 
certainly the development of thought 
and speech, which the boy has exper- 
ienced during the two years,; which 
others have spent at school spelling 
and reading. 

The little six-year-old has no correct 
idea of the subject of which his lesson 
in the primer treats, while the boy of 
eight, just entering school, knows at 
once that the sentence, ‘‘It is an ox,’ re- 
fers to a little picture opposite, repre- 
senting an ox. He knows probably 
something about it, and a whole chain 
of ideas starts in his mind, while read- 
ing this and similar sentences ; he is 
eager to know more about it, and 
learns fast to read and to spell. 

Our boy was taught by nobody, he 
did not know a single letter, but he 
had used his senses, he had observed, 
reflected on objects, which interested 
him, and had spoken whenever there 
was something to communicate. 
Should our schools, perfect in many 
respects as they are, not be able to do 
more and better work than mere 
chance? Most assuredly so. Wecan 
do it, if we condescend to ccpy after 
nature. 

And now I shall return to the ques- 
tion, “How may the dislike toward 
books be conquered in schools ?” 

Children upon entering school en- 
counter a book with black characters, 





all arranged in straight lines, and now 





and then a black picture—it is the 
primer. In it they read continually 
the ideas of others and spell the words 
—for little children certainly a dreary 
work and it cannot be wondered at 
that they are glad when the recita- 
tion is over—they will naturally look 
upon books as their privileged tor- 
mentors. 

Take away these tormentors from 
the first grade entirely. Make the 
children speak. Show them objects 
or pictures and lead them to produce 
oral compositions; tell them stories 
abeut the pictures, and make them 
relate them to you in return; and 
verily you will see bright eyes, smil- 
ing faces, and hear intelligent words 
and phrases enough in your room. 

Do not fear that the pet child of our 
schools—discipline—will suffer by 
this, for a soft word from a teacher, 
who is a source of so much joy to the 
little ones, works wonders in an an- 
imated class. 

Change the subject frequently; take 
objects from nature, especially ani- 
mals and living plants ; explain their 
mode of existence, etc.; and thus the 
first grade might well be excused 
from a lesson in “natural science’ 
lasting an hour. 

This mode of teaching the first 
grade will stock the minds of the lit- 
tle children with a vast amount of 
knowledge, received directly through 
the senses ; it will lead them to form 
combinations, draw comparisons, and 
will under the guidance of a careful 
and intelligent teacher train them to 
express their thoughts in concise and 
correct language. 

Combine with this singing, arith- 
metic, drawing, writing and - reading 
script, and you will have children 
whose mental faculties are amply 
prepared for the introduction of books 
and who will think the valuable gifts 
which will gratify their aroused appe- 
tites for knowledge, commanding, as 
they do, a goodly portion of it al- 
ready. 

At this stage the art of reading will 
not only be very readily acquired, 
but it will also prove to them a highly 
appreciated means of gaining more 
knowledge, and books will become 
and remain, what they ought to be, 
their friends for life. To teach 
the first grade in this manner is, 
by no means, easy work, and will re- 
quire the most careful preparation on 
the part of the teachers. Some even 
might not be able at all to do it, but 
valuable help could be rendered to 
them by meetings like this one, where 
lectures on the subject might be given. 

If the experiment should be made, 
and in European countries it is no 
more an experiment, the teachers in 
the upper grades would soon find a 
set of scholars with whom to work 
would be a pleasure, and those very 
pupils would enter life well prepared. 

If my views upon the subject before 
us should happen to differ materially 
from others I beg you to regard all I 
have said as an opinion gleaned from 
careful observation and I hope it may 


give rise to mere sound and earnest 
reflections, and indirectly help to 
benefit our common schools. 
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OUR HARVEST TIME, 





HIE Nation can be sound, strong, 

intelligent, conscientious, useful, 
harmonious, in the very degree that 
its individual citizens have these 
qualities. The Nation, therefore, se- 
cures its own well-being by perpet- 
ually maintaining and strengthening 
all those publie institutions which 
promote and guard intelligence and 
virtue. 

The great work of every educator 
and every educational journal is that 
of the purest patriot, to see that the 
Republic shall receive no detriment 
from ignorance and the vices it al- 
ways breeds. For the rising genera- 
tion, now of school age, and to the 
number of thirteen millions, will be- 
come in twenty years the Nation, 
when the present generation is dead 
and gone to judgment. Now is our 
harvest-time for the great work. Let 
no bigot, no zealot, no demagogue, 
dare to blight the great hopes of pos- 
terity, nor to blast for selfish ends, 
the grand future of these millions of 
young Americans. For them and 
their interests supremely it is, that 
the very frame-work of our State and 
National governments, the laws, the 
arts, the!industries of enlightened 
life are sustained aud conducted. 
From the President to the humblest 
citizen, every lover of his country 
and of his kind can entertain no 
higher purposes and engage in no 
nobler labors than those which benefit 
the young. . 

If the Roman satirist, Juvenal, felt 
this so deeply as to write, ‘“‘A boy is 
the most sacred being in the world,” 
the sentiment among us all should be 
far deeper and stronger, ‘ The chil- 
dren are the most sacred beings 
whom the age can influence, because 
the heirs alike of time and immor- 
tality.”” The parents toil, save, be- 
queath. It is not narrowly and solely 
for their own selves, but for children 
and for children’s children. 

The President’s annual message, 
the Governors’ messages year by fear, 





the enactment or repeal of laws, the 
administration of justice by all the 
vast and resistless enjinery of law, 
the diffusion of knowledge, the im- 
provement of public morals, are of 
great moment, primarily to the adult 
generation; but all these are of still 
greater moment to the rising genera- 
tion, who are so soon to take the place 
of their parents. If we are doing 
our best, let the children have the 
means to do better. If we have re- 
ceived a glorious heritage from our 
ancestors—the rights and privileges 
of constitutional liberty and frater- 
nal equaktty—let us not only transmit 
these entire and augmented, but also 
do our utmost to qualify the young 
heirs more worthily for such an in- 
heritance. In proportion to the 
grandeur of the estate, the rightful 
heir should be trained and schooled, 
habituated and prepared to manage 
it well, or the fortune will prove his 
misfortune, and the community or 
the commonwealth will suffer jointly 
with the reckless spendthrift, or the 
tyrant or the drunkard, who inherits 
only to destroy and to misuse. 

As public journalists, we hail and 
welcome all signs and evidences that 
public opinion is growing constantly 
more united and more calmly em- 
phatic in behalf of public schools, 
and their perfect protection agaiust 
enemies who openly unfurl the ban- 
ner of hostility, as well as against 
false friends, who, while they flatter 
and smile, seek to stab our system to 
the heart. As citizens, we implore 
all honest, right-minded men, to take 
no hasty measures, for an Eratos- 
thenes may in an hour fire and ruin 
the Ephesian temple, which the con- 
summate skill of architects and the 
lavish wealth of Asiatic kings had 
during centuries adorned and en- 
riched, till it was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Accursed be 
the heart, and palsied be the hand ot 
that incendiary, native or foreign, 
who seeks to crush our public school 
system into dust and ashes. 








THE SAFEST WAY. 

T were well for us if we always 

started our estimate of our new 
friends as we do an account of a new 
customer, at the zero point. It would 
save us much annoyance and vexa- 
tion. Besides, it is always easier and 
pleasanter to add than to subtract. 
The trouble with most of us is, that 
when we make a new acquaintance 
we are apt to take it for granted that 
he is all right, and as our acquain- 
tance progresses, we commonly find 
ourselves subtracting one quality after 
another from the high percentage of 
all the virtues which we had set down 
to his account at our first meeting. 
It would be far more satisfactory to 
us if we should learn to start our new 
acquaintances—not at any minus 


quantity, that would be the opposite | 











when we took account, of stock. He 
is the wise man who holds his es- 
timate in reserve till he has known a 
person some time, setting down daily 
as events occur, plus or minus quanti- 
ties, and after a reasonable time, adds 
up his colnmn, carefully balances 
them-all, and then, and then only, if 
the balance be found on the plus side, 
accords his recognition and his friend- 
ship. 

This would bea valuable thought 
for teachers to keep in mind with re- 
gard to new pupils whose acquain- 
tance they are continually making. 
With them the zero point would be 
represented by cool, impersonal jus- 
tice, and thus they would save them- 
selves and their pupils much unpleas- 
ant feeling. 








PROFESSIONAL FEELING. 

ERHAPS there is no class of men 

who seem, to an outsider at 
least, so determined to “‘sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish” togeth- 
eras the physicians. A curious in- 
stance of this family feeling, as we 
may call it, was shown the other day 
to which it may not be wholly out 
place to call attention. It is reported 
in the New York papers. It seems 
that the board of managers of a cer- 
tain hospital in that city saw fit, for 
reasons satisfactory to themselves, to 
omit the election, at their annual 
meeting, of four physicians, who had 
been serving in the hospital, and to 
fill their. places by four others. For 
this action no reason was assigned 
except the judgment of the said trus- 
tees. To the outside world this 
would seem to be a matter between 
the trustees and the four men who 
had been dropped. But the action of 
the physicians would seem to show 
that they considered it a matter which 
affected the whole medical profession. 
They called a public meeting, to 
which about four hundred physicians 
thronged. They passed a series of 
resolutions, denouncing the action of 
the hospital trustees, and also another 
in which they asserted that there 
should always be one or more phy- 
sicians on every board of trustees, 
for the express purpose of preventing 
such outrages in future. Now we do 
not propose to pass any judgment on 
this action ; we only wish to publish 
it, and point to it, as a significant and 
curious fact. It will bear to be looked 
at from many points and in many 
lights. 

Just imagine a similar meeting of 
teachers, Which, rouged by some fla- 
grant act of injustice to some one of 
their guild, should protest through a 
meeting four hundred strong, and 
should dare to assert and maintain 
that there should never be another 
school committee without three or 
four of its number being teachers. 

We simply want to suggest the dif- 
ference between the two professions, 


error—but at the good starting point | and to leave our readers to decide, or 


of zero. Then whatever good quality 
we should discover by experience, we | 


should have the pleasure of adding to 
his estimate on our account book 


at least to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two positions. 
Are the physicians too strongly bound 
together for their own good and the 


good of socicty? or is the union be- 
tween the fraternity of teachers too 
weak? The questions which will 
arise are certainly curious and inter- 
esting. 








THE TOOLS. 

Here is a specimen of Edward Ev- 
erett’s pure English. It contains a 
truth worth more than a volume of 
the average literature. We wish we 
were able to have it printed in gold, 
and hung up in every school house in 
the land. Thousands of teachers 
might regard it asa very stupid utter- 
ance, but it might lend nerve and 
faith to not a few honest, sensible 
youth who are subjected to the stuff- 
ing process. 

“To read the English language well, 
to write with dispatch a neat, legible 
hand, and be master of the first four 
rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose 
of at once, with accuracy, every 
question of figures which comes up 
in practice—I call this a good educa- 
tion. Andif you add the ability to 
write pure grammatical English, I re- 
gard it an excellent education. These 
are the tools. You can do much with 
them, but you are helpless without 
them. They are the foundation; and 
unless you’ begin with these, all your 
flashy attainments—a little geology, 
and all other ologies and osophies— 
are ostentatious rubbish.” 








SEED CORN. 





ean is nothing more necessary 
for those who have little time to 
read than that they should select 
those books which will give the great- 
est aniount of nutriment in the suort- 
est possible amount of time. They 
need in fact what may be called con- 
densed mental food. Or, to use a 
figure which is perhaps better, they 
need seed corn, instead of grain all 
ready ground. They want something 
to plant in their minds, which may 
grow while the enemy of daily labor 
takes their attention to other things 
—so that when they have a moment’s 
time to visit their domain, they may 
find, not a barren waste, but at any 
rate the beginnings of a harvest. 

There is no class of people whose 
minds are more constantly dragged 
away from their own thoughts than 
teachers, and cousequently no class 
who more need the stimulus of con- 
densed meutal food, or the gain from 
the horvests which they have planted 
but have not had time to till. 

The name of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son should be as a household word in 
the thought of every teacher, for 
there is absolutely no American 
author who can give them just the 
food which will feed them when they 
most need food, and in the most 
healthful re-creating way. 

A new volume of his essays has 
just been published, which is full of 
meat for the working class in the 
field of mind, and which should be 
read by every teacher. The whole 


range of contemporaneous literature 





offers nothing of more real value, 
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They lift one into a calm, cool region 
far above the dust and turmoil of his 
daily life, and send him back again, 
quieted and refreshed ; nay, more, he 
feels as if a new fountain of thought 
had been opened within him. He 
finds that where he was barren be- 
fore, he has been made fruitful; and 
he understands perhaps as never be- 
fore the meaning of the words: “The 
desert shall blossom as the rose.” 

When the time shall come, we hope 
far distant, when there shall be a 
question of a monument to tell future 
generations of one who shall have 
passed away from among us, the 
teachers of America ought to ask per- 
mission to erect one to mark the place 
where shall rest the teacher whence, 
whether they kuow it or not,they have 
drawn in great measure their inspira- 
tion. 








WHICH IS THE MORE PRACTICAL? 


AN any teacher, or indeed any 

one who is nota teacher, tell us on 
what principle, or with what end in 
view, the examples in our arithmetics 
have been constructed? To select 
the most striking which puzzle us, 
take the examples in interest. Did 
any insane merchaut ever either let or 
hire money for such ingeniously ab- 
surd times as those for which the un- 
fortunate and bewildered children, 
have ever since our recollection, been 
obliged to calculate interest? Why 
should not the children be taught the 
rapid and simple rules for finding in- 


terest which are in use in every’ 


counting house in the land? Our ar- 
ticle is fast approaching the form of a 
series of examination questions, but 
we cannot help it, and in the interest 
of common sense must be allowed to 
push our inquiries a little farther. 

We want to ask whether all these 
absurd examples in our arithmetics, 
and the immense number of examples 
do not owe their origin to the original 
supposition that mathematics is the 
most valuable training for the mental 
powers. And again, we want to ask 
whether this idea is not a grand mis- 
take—a mistake that has indeed given 
our American schools a reputation 
for thoroughness which they owe 
rather to the outside quickness and 
sharpness developed in successfully 
guessing the complicated puzzles 
daily set before them by the makers 
of their arithmetics than to any real 
culture of the mind ? 

The fact is that our American 
children have not been made thorough 
scholars in any sense of the term by 
hardly acquired excellence in arith- 
metic. We ought to take warning, 
before it is too late, from the rapidly 
growing power of the German and 
the Swiss nations in the regions 
where, a few years ago, it would have 
been in vain to look. for any but 
Englishmen in the business offices— 
Wwe mean in the East Indies and the 
adjoining countries. And what has 
made the men of these nations so good 
business men that their services are 
eagerly sought for, and that they are 
actually supplanting the English in 


those very regions which, a few years 
ago, were supposed to belong to them 
by indisputable right? The German 
and Swiss boys do not spend the 
greater part of their school life in 
solving impossible problems in arith- 
metic. But they do spend the greater 
part of it in the study of language in 
some form or other’ By and by we 
shall begin to find out that the best 
way to make a good business man 
out of a bright boy is to hand back to 
the English grammar a large share 
of the time so worse than unprofita- 
bly spent on these ridiculous puzzles 
in our arithmetics which have only 
puffed up without profiting our 
youth. 








A FAITHFUL BAND. 


VHE Knoxville Chronicle, in speak- 


sociation, says: 

There are a few men in Tennessce 
‘whom future generations will rise up 
and call blessed, on occount of their 
fidelity to and perseverance in the 
great cause of education. Soon after 
the war, asmall band of teachers and 
friends of education met in this city 
and organized a State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. They had little to encour- 
age them and seemed to have little 
sympathy from the masses. But 
quietly and without ostentation, they 
have gone on in their “labor of love,” 
holding their regular meetings in dif- 
ferent portions of the State, ever 
striving to arouse an interest on this 
great subject. Although they have 
not accomplished half what their labor 
has merited, they have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that their work has not 
been without fruits. The number of 
persons who are taking an active in- 
terest in the cause is much larger 
than it was ten years ago, and the 
masses are becoming aroused. One 
of the fruits of their labor is our 
present common school law—unot per- 
fect, but a vast improvement on none 
at all. The system is becoming more 
popular every year, and with such an 
organization as the State Teachers’ 
Association to shape public senti- 
ment, the time will soon come, when 
no one will be bold enough, no matter 
what his sentimevts may be, to even 
hint at the repeal of our school law. 

There may be those who give this 
Teachers’ Association little credit. 
Rut it has accomplished a world of 
good, and its field for useful work, 
that must tell on future generations, 
is just opening. A bountiful harvest 
awaits it. In the operations of our 
educators, they have had the co-ope- 
ration of Dr. B. Sears, agent of the 
Peabody Fund. He has been spec- 
ially watchful of our interests, and 
there are hundreds of young persons 
now enjoying the benefits of that 
fund, who otherwise would have 
grown up with their thirst for knowl- 
edge unsatisfied. Dr. Sears’ name 
will stand out prominently in the 
future as oné of the greatest public 
benefactors of this age. 

We can only say to the faithful band 





of men who have kept alive the inter- 


ing of the State Teachers’ As-// 


est in the cause of education, go onin 
your noble endeavors. You will not 
reap your reward in dollars and 
cents, but the time will come when 
an appreciative people will give you 
full credit for what you are doing. 
Your work will stand as a monument 
to your patriotism and philanthropy 
when politicians will have been for- 
gotten. Their works perish with 
them, while yours will stand while 
civilization exists. 

What is true of the “faithful band” 
in Tennessee is no less true of all the 
real workers in the cause in every 
State in the Union. 

The children, trained, cultivated 
and developed into citizenship, and 
into productive industry, are the real 
wealth and stability of the nation. 


Y 








~ SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN. 

HE present condition of these 
people, and the status of our 

country demand that they be educat- 

ed. 

We do not mean by this term edu- 
cated, that they should be taught the 
sciences to the exclusion of other and 
equally important matters. 

They are not only freed men, but 
are enfranchised, admitted to the 
privileges of citizens, and wield more 
or less power in the affairs of the 
state. 

Power has been conferred prior to 
knowledge. Itis said that knowledge 
is power, but in order to be a good 
rather than a bad thing, to prove a 
blessing rather than a curse, it must 
be properly directed. 

They have been clothed with power 
without proper knowledge to direct. 
We would not have them divested of 
this power. But would have it prop- 
erly directed. Therefore the absolute 
necessity of providing such schools 
for them as their present conditions 
require. 

They cannot discharge the duties 
that devolve upon them intelligently, 
conscientiously, independently, unless 
they receive acommon school cotrse 
of instruction, accompanied with a 
proper course of moral training. 


thousand children of freedmen with- 
in the public school ages in Tennessee. 
This mighty mass will soon be called 
upon to exercise the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed them by law, 
whether prepared or not to act in- 
telligently and with credit to them- 
selves, or safety to our common- 
wealth. 

The State, acting upon the principle 
of self-defense, has established public 
schools as safeguards to her own per- 
petuity. 

The public school law very justly 
requires that every teacher in said 
schools shall ‘be persons of good 
morals. Inadegree morality is ex- 
pected to be taught by example if not 
by precept. 

These people especially shoujl be 
taught to feel and realize their re- 
sponsibility to God—to their country 
and to their fellow men, and be held 
responsible for the performance or 





There are one huudred and four’ 


non-performance of their respective 
duties. They must be taught lessons 
of industry, sobriety, truth, honor, 
fidelity, and self-reliance. 

Schools of this character are being 
established in different portions of 
our country. Normal or training 
achools in which teachers are prepar- 
ed for the work of elevating the 
minds, morals and manners of freed- 
men are springing up in East Tennes- 
see, as elsewhere. This seems to be 
the aim and end of the vast work so 
rapidly pushed forward by the 
Friends, and so promptly and effec- 
tively. executed by their general 
agent, Rev. Yardley Warner, of Phil- 
adelphia. 








é 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. “ 


HE State Superintendent of Min- 
nesota says: 

“The county Superintendent should 
be the representative of the intelli- 
gence of the county. The fact of his 
being the relative of some one, or his 
being a member of this or that politi- 
cal party, a clergyman preaching for 
a congregation unable to pay him a 
full salary, an old man, too feeble to 
gain a livelihood in any other way ; a 
cripple, made such while serving his 
country as a soldier, etc., constitute 
no reason why he should hold this 
office, the most important in the 
county. 

He should receive the office solely 
on account of his qualifications and 
fitness. for the position. He should 
possess such qualifications as render 
him not only the counselor, but the 
instructor, of the best qualified teach- 
er under his supervision. He should 
be of such matured judgment and 
dignity of character that his instruc- 
tions would be respected and carried 
into practice. He should be of such 
eminent moral standing, as to be a 
pattern of honor, integrity, sobriety, 
and all thetr kindred virtues. These 
qualifications should be so patent to 
all, that his influence would be felt in 
every school room, and around every 
hearthstone in the county, and his 
name known and respected by every 
child. He should be the means. of 
causing substantial and comfortable 
school houses to be erected in place 
of the unsightly ones, which have so 
long been places of disgust and loath- 
ing to the children, and such as will 
give delight to the eye and heart of 
chilhood. Such qualifications demand 
fidelity, conscientiousness, and educa- 
tional experience of high order.”’ 

The State Superintendent of Vir- 
ginia, in a circular, says: / 

“A perfect county Superintendent 
of schools should be a young man or 
middle-aged man of successful exper- 
ience as a teacher, pleasant in man- 
ners, irreproachable in character, 
good speaking abilities, architectural 
taste, a turn for business, energy, 
talent, prudence, sound opinions, pub- 
lic spirit, zeal for education of the 
people, aud faithful in the public 
school system.” 





WE stop all papers when the time 
for which they have been paid for ex- 





pires. 
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Missouri Educational Conventions, 
| URING the last week of Decem- 
- ber three important conventions 
met at Mexico, resulting in a great 
impetus to popular education in Mis- 
souri. The convention of 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
is the beginning of a complete revolu- 
tion in the educational work of the 


State. These are a few of the valua- 
ble measures agreed upon : 


1. The gradual perfection of the 
present school law, and additional 
opposition to frequent changes. 

2. The necessary increase of the 
duties and compensation of county 
commissioners. The abolition of the 
county superintendency has resulted 
in incalculable injury. 

3. The re-establishment of county 
and normal institutes. 

4, An annual meeting of the com- 
missioners as a section of the State 
Association. 

5. The quarterly examination of 
teachers, strictly public, on the first 
Tuesday of January, April, July, and 
October. Questions to be furnished 
quarterly by the State Superintendent 
and the presidents of the State Nor- 
mal Schools. 

NORMAL CONVENTION. 

At present each State Normal 
School is an isolated institution. The 
faculties of the several schools, with 
the State Superintendent as chair- 
man, adopted a uniform plan of work, 
to be submitted to the respective 
boards of regents. It embraces the 
following features : 

1. A uniform course of study. 

2. The same standard for admis- 
sion. 

3. The conditions of graduation to 
be the same. 

4, The candidates for graduation to 
be examined by the State Superinten- 
dent and presidents of each school. 

5. The diploma for the advanced 
course to include a State certificate. 

6. The earnest co-operation with all 
other educational instrumentalities to 
perfect our school system, sustain in- 
stitutes, and furnish well qualified 
teachers. 

All the normal schools are in a most 
prosperous condition. 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The fourteenth annual meeting was 
characterized by ability, enthusiasm, 
and practical work. The attendance 
“was large and the interest intense. 
The addresses and papers were un- 
usually able and pointed. The dis- 
cussions were searching, but, for the 
most part, in a good spirit. 

Governor Hardin spoke in eloquent 
terms of the determination of the State 
to furnish all the best possible facili- 
ties for education. Prof. Tice discus- 
sed the weather, and Hon. W. S. 
Switzler expounded the educational 
bearings of the new constitution. 

Our space will only permit the 
mention of a few of the more import- 
ant measures of the convention. 

1. The association pledged its best 
efforts to co-operate with and sustain 
our able and efficient State Superin- 
tendent. 


“ 2. Public libraries should be en- 


couraged by all friends of education. 

3. Each teacher and school officer 
should take an educational journal, 
and have its best articles copied in 
the local papers. 

4, County supervision is a recogniz- 
ed necessity. The duties and com- 
pensation of county commissioners 
should be so increased as to occupy 
the entire time ot these officers. 

5. That the State Superintendent 
be authorized to appoint a committee 
of one from each congressional dis- 
trict to co-operate with him in hold- 
ing a Normal Institute during the 
months of July and August in each 
congressional district of the State. 

6. It was decided to hold the next 
convention at Jefferson City. 

During the conventions Superinten- 
dent R. D. Shannon delivered several 
valuable addresses, and did much to 
give practical direction to all the dis- 
cussions. He believes that within 
the next five years Missouri will take 
rank with the most advanced educa- 
tional States. ; 





OUR EDUCATORS, 


HE following address of welcome 

by A. W. Terrill,President of Har- 
din College,was delivered on the occa- 
sion of the annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, held at 
Mexico, Mo., last month. 

We are sure it will be read with in- 
terest and profit by all: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen—The duty 
or rather the privilege and pleasure 
has been extended to me of welcom- 
ing you to our city. 

In behalf of our people I can extend 
to you all a most cordial welcome to 
our midst. 

We welcome you because if the 
great State of Missouri has a future 
grand and glorious, the teacher must 
make it. The legislator may make 
the laws, the judge interpret those 
laws, and the executive carry them 
into effect, but it is the teacher makes 
the citizen, and the citizen makes the 
State. 

All of our institutions that mark 
us as a distinct nationality, and of 
which we are proud, whether they 
be public or private, religious or po- 
litical, financial or educational, are 
but the tangible expressions of 
thoughts that originated in some edu- 
cated mind. The physical power 
that hammers out our machinery, 
spans our rivers, makes for our rock- 
ed-ribbed continent ribs of iron, but 
follows in the pathway of some 
gigantic mental force. 

All that we are as a people, and as 
a nation, we owe to educated minds, 
and the greatest demand of the pres- 
ent day is educated men and women. 
I know that our districts have their 
graded schools, and our towns and 
cities are noted as seats of learning, 
yet our greatest needis educated men 
and women. The consideration of 
this demand has called you from your 
homes and caused you to assemble 
here. No political organization ever 
considered so grand or 80 grave & 





question. Political questions arise 





to-day and are buried to-morrow, but 
this was the question yesterday, it is 
the question to-day, and it will be the 
question as long asa representative of 
the human race stands on the face of 
the earth. 

Upon the decision of this question 
rest social, religious and _ political 
prosperity. Take from us education, 
and so far as human power is con- 
cerned, you make us savages. The 
foundations of our government rest 
on the bed-rock principle—education 
and intelligence—of the American 
people. 1 care not what political party 
controls, our government is safe; but 
destroy our free public schools and 
you destroy every vestige of republi- 
canism. It is said of the British cord- 
age that it contains a stran of red 
around which the other strans are en- 
twined and which signifies that it is 
royal cordage. Education is the cen- 
tral stran around which all of our in- 
stitutions are entwined, and from 
which they draw their strength and 
prosperity, and which gives royalty 
to the American people. and Ameri- 
can nation. 

Nothing but the education of the 
masses will do, nothing but a univer- 
sal education, free as the air we 
breathe. 


Yet, we have men in our country, 
in our State, who claim to be patriot- 
ic, to have the statesman’s prophetic 
eye, who would if it were in their 
power, crush the spirit of public edu- 
cation. The greatest political demand 
of to-day is educated leaders and ed- 
ucated voters. The great and crying 
demand from all departments of life 
is more education. Not an education 
that makes men and women whose 
thoughts were crystalized in other 
minds, and when occasion calls they 
deliver them by platoons. But rather 
give us men who think their own 
thoughts, who possess an individual- 
ity, who are living drops in the great 
ocean of humanity, radiating their 
own thoughts and feelings rather than 
merely reflecting the thoughts and 
feelings of others. 


Give us men who shock you by 
their innovations, who scare you by 
their irreverence toward venerable 
titles. venerable institutions, and ven- 
erable theories and doctrines. These 
are the characters that are wanted in 
all the departments of life—men who 
are thinkers. These are the men who 
are pressing onward in all the great 
movements of the day. I ‘care not 
what ship Wwe may examine, we will 
find an independent thinker at the 
helm. 


There is a difference between an 
educated mind and one that is merely 
gorged with facts and learning. The 
one is a-power felt and recognized. 
The other is simply a dormantentity. 
It is not the learning or the stock of 
lore aman may haye on hand that 
measures his power, it is something 
deeper, broader and higher. It is a 





| vitality of mind a part of the soul 
itself. A vitality that builds out of 
this material new and grand mental 
structures. . 

If you were to select a body of men 





where learning was the rule, you 
would in all probability find that 
thinking would be the exception. It 
is the work of the educator to break 
these shackles and see that no student 
leaves his hands the slave of prejudice 
or dogmatism. Let each one be a 
free and independent thinker. Make 
him not a mere part of the great mass 
of humanity vibrating like the mole- 
cule to surrounding forces, but make 
him a world within himself, govern- 
ing and controlling by his own in- 
herent forces. It is thought power, 
aided by learning and inspired by an 
enlightened conscience that gives the 
highest and grandest of all education- 
al results. 


The intellectual achievements of 
the past have been truly wonderful 
and startling, but our teachers during 
the next decade may educate a grand 
army that will produce victories 
more wonderful and startling. 

Let us not be satisfied with making 
one ina thousand or one in a hun- 
dred, thinkers, but let us make all 
our pupils men and women of power. 
Intellectual hights unseen by our 
mental vision can be scaled, and in- 
tellectual depths of which we have 
never dreamed be explored. 

It is as true of education as it is of 
commerce or merchandise : that which 


cost nothing is worth nothing. It is ‘ 


the trials of life—the wearings and 
grindings that purify the heart, and 
give strength to the mind. Education 
is a fitting for life. Life is before us 
and we must live it through. We are 
all soldiers marching on a forced 
march, with Time as our commander. 
Each moment brings us a duty to per- 
form and a trial to meet. Shall we 
send our pupils out into this contest 
undrilled and unprepared for the 
conflict ? 


Before this body convenes again, 
the most important period of the na- 
tion’s history—except the nation’s 
birth—will have passed. The first 
hundred years of our republic will 
have died, and with it will die much 
opposition to public education. 


In the year 1876 we will celebrate 
many victories and achievements of 
art, science and literature. We will 
remember Frankxlin with his crown of 
science, glittering with the lightnings 
of heaven. Morse will be remember- 
ed, speaking by the electric flash to a 
thousand cities, and to two worlds. 
The men of literature will be remem- 
bered. Our poets with their sweet 
songs, our prose writers with their 
vivid descriptions and stirring 
thoughts and feelings. Our great 
editors will be remembered. Greeley 
will be remembered, not for his ec- 
centricity, but for the mighty work 
of moulding and guiding public senti- 
ment during almost half of the cen- 
tury. Yet may we not expect that 
in the year 1976 that our children’s 
children will celebrate still grander 
achievements—achievements undim- 
med by civil war and unbathed in 
fraternal blood. The future of our 
country is in the hands of our educa- 
tors!” 
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State Teachers’ Association of Tennessee 

HE eleventh annual meeting of 

this association assembled in 
Knoxville on Tuesday,Dec. 28, ’75, and 
was called to order by Prof. M. C. 
Butler, of Knoxville, one of the vice- 
Presidents, R. W. Weakley acting as 
secretary. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. J. B. F. Mays, and an address of 
welcome by Dr. T. W. Humes, of 
East Tennessee University. Prof. 
Mallon, superintendent of the city 
schools of Atlanta, Ga., was then 
called on to address the meeting, fol- 
lowed by Rev. H. T. Morton, super- 
intendent of the city schools of Knox- 
ville. Rev. H. A. M. Henderson, 
State Superintendent of Instruction 
in Kentucky, being introduced, enter- 
tained the meeting on “Education in 
Kentucky.” He stated that no one 
opposed to the public school system 
could be elected to any important 
office of trust in Kentucky. Music 
by the pupils of the city schools. An 
address by Col. Fleming, former State 
Superintendent, on the state of edu- 
cation in Tennessee, followed by 
Prof. John Collins, of Maryville. 
After the appointment of several 
committees, the association adjourned 
until 2 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Music by the pupils from the public 
schools. Discussion, “The place of 
physical sciences in common schools.” 
Opened by Prof. Sharp, who urged 
that the elements of physics only be 
introduced and continued through 
the whole course. Prof. Collins 
thought physiology should be taught 
if some other branches have to be 
omitted. Maj. R. W. Jones, of Mar- 
tha Washington College, Virginia, 
next delivered an excellent address 
on “Relative discipline of linguistic 
and scientific studies.”” Dr. Mays ad- 
vocated early instruction in Latin. 
Boys thus trained seldom make mis- 
takes in spelling. Prof, Mallon said 
there were three parties in this con- 





test—the classic, the scientific, and 
the middle. The last named was 
gaining ground. We owe our present 
advancement to classic training, but 
our future development must depend 
on science. 

The chairman announced the fol- 
lowing committees: On resolutions, 
Dr. T. W. Humes, Dr. J. B. F. Mays, 
Col. John W. Gault, Prof. J. B. Pence, 
Prof. Jno. Collins. On public schools, 
State Superintendent L. Trousdale, 
Prof. S. Z. Sharp, Prof. E. B. Stearns, 
Maj. James Comfort, Superintendent 
H. H. Sherwood. On address to the 
people of the State, Hon. J..M. Flem- 
ing, Dr. J. B. Lindsley, Prof. M. C. 
Butler, Superintendent H. Presnell, 
Hon. Watson. On election, Rev. H. 
T. Morton, T. L. Foster, R. W. 
Weakley. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

President in the chair. Prayer by 
Rev. S. Z. Sharp. Music by the choir. 
An able address was delivered on 
“Normal Schools” by Prof. Stearns, 
of the State Normal School. He point- 
ed out the necessity of professional 
teachers and the aims and workings 





of the Normal School at Nashville. 
Dr. Sears mentioned the deep interest 
the trustees of the Peabody fund felt 
in the educational interests in Tennes- 
see. From this State he hoped living 
streams will flow over the whole 
South. He paid a high compliment 
to the ability of Prof. Stearns. 

Prof. Presnell expressed his per- 
sonal interest in obtaining good teach- 
ers, and the influence they exert in a 
community. 

Prof. Sharp recommended a system 
of teachers’ institutes to co-operate 
with this Normal School. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson, of Kentucky, 
was in favor of compulsory attend- 
ance at teachers’ institutes on the 
part of common school teachers. He 
described in a humorous way the 
manner in which teachers were exam- 
ined formerly in Kentucky. 

Dr. Humes favored Normal schools. 

Dr. Mays found many educated 
persons unskilled in teaching. Nor- 
mal schools would remedy this 4e- 
fect. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Prof. Presnell in the chair. Super- 
intendent Trousdale read a letter from 
President Elliot, of Harvard, in which 
he took the position that the State 
should be taxed only for the support 
of the common branches of educa- 
tion. 

Superintendent Mallon took excep- 
tion to this view, and maintained 
there could be no line of distinction 
drawn. 

Prof. Nicholson thought the State 
should not be taxed for any but pri- 
mary schools. 

Dr. Sears maintained that what 
could be done by the State was her 
duty todo. The wealthy paid their 
money for the privilege of living in a 
moral and intelligent community 
where his property might be secure. 
Objection to the school tax does not 
come from the wealhty as much as 
from the ignorant poor. 

Prof. Hastings, of Maryville, gave 
an able address on the best methods 
of conducting recitations and exam- 
inations. 

Prof. Butler said a recitation should 
be so conducted as to require a@stu- 
dent to express his meaning in a clear 
and concise manner. 

NIGHT SESSION. 

A letter was read by State Superin- 
tendent Trousdale from Prof. Ed. 
Joynes of the Vanderbilt University, 
offering free scholarships on condi- 
tions hereafter to be published. 


now delivered a lecture on education, 
which for good logic and forcible ar- 
gumenut would be quite difficult to 
excel. He maintained that no parent 


child until he had provided for the 
complete development of all its facul 
ties. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 


Prof. Butler in the chair. Prayer 
by Prof. Collins. Committee on 
elections reported: For President, J. 
T. Leath, of Shelby county; vice- 
Presidents, H. Presnell, of Jonesboro, 





M. C. Butler, of Knoxville, E. A. 


Rev. Mr. Henderson, of ig 


had discharged his duty toward hg 


James, of Chattanooga, J. T. Trapp, 
of De Kalb, Judge McConnell, of 
Trousdale, W. A. Quarles, of Mont- 
gomery, C. Rogers, of Gibson, W. F. 
Shropshire, of Obion, Geo. W. Fleece, 
of Shelby; secretary, R. W. Weakley, 
of Davidson county; treasurer, J. C. 
Griffith, of Davidson ; corresponding 
secretary, S. G. Caldwell; executive 
committee, Dr. J. B. Lindsley, Judge 
Samnel Watson, Rev. H. 8S. Bennett, 
Prof. W. P. Marks, Col. Jno. Frizzel, 
W. A. Nelson, all of Nashville. As 
corresponding members of this com- 
mittee were elected: S. Z. Sharp, M. 
C. Butler, and Mr. Wilson, of Rogers- 
ville. 

Prof. Sharp announced that Prof. 
H. Presnell had become editor of the 
Tennessee Journal of Education, 
and urged its claim upon the teach- 
ers. 

Dr. Sears delivered one of the most 
instructive addresses on the subject 
of reading authors that we ever had 
the pleasure of listening to. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 





Editors Journal: 
I AM obliged to you for the courte- 

sy of permitting me to see a proof 
of what ‘ Observer” has said in 
reference to my strictures on his for- 
mer essay in advance of the issue of 
the JouRNAL. Allow me to say in 
regard to it that, I am engaged, as 
your readers know, in the discussion 
of an all-absorbing topic. My prom- 
ise has been given to make it exhaust- 
ive, and I cannot permit my attention 
to be diverted by other matters, till I 
have concluded my argument. When 
Iam through with the serial articles 
on “‘ Education by the State,” I will 
give “‘Observer’s” article due notice. 
He has made the case decidedly 
worse for himself, and I am sure the 
more he struggles to extricate him- 
self the lower he sinks in the bog in- 
to which he has walked. 

Very respectfully, 
R. D. SHANNON. 
St. Louis, Mo. Jan. 22, 1876. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. — Experi- 
ence has shown that well-conducted 
institutes are among the best and 
most efficient agencies employed for 
the improvement and elevation of 
our public schools. Their simplicity 
and practical utility recommend 
them. They have done much for the 
training of teachers ; they have aided 
in establishing Normal Schools, and 
helped to maintain them when estab- 
lished ; they carry normal instruction 
to the door of every teacher; they 
awaken a new interest in the commu- 
nity where they are held. What they 
have done for other States they will 
do for this State. Our school system 
lacks vigor, it cannot push its way 
through the e»positiou. It needs to 
be popular: +..! and nothing is better 
calculated 1» «'« this than well con- 
ducted teacliers’ institutes. 

PO 

Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when you write 
say where you saw the articles ad- 
vertised. 

















BOOK NOTICES. 


ZELL’s ENCYCLOPEDIA.—On look- 
ing over the last four numbers of this 
work, which have been laid on dur 
table by J. W. Marsh, Esq., the West- 
ern Manager, we find the revised 
edition, describing nearly all the 
cities, towns, and villages in the 
world; defining all words in use in 
the English language ; giving the pro- 
nunciation of all common and proper 
names ; treating on about 150,000 sub- 
jects; rendering accessible informa- 
tion on every conceivable topic; then 
too it can be obtained on small 
monthly payments. 

It is to be complete in 64 numbers 
of 40 pages each, with 36 pages of 
beautifully colored maps, showing all 
parts of the world. 

One fifty cent part or more can be 
mailed regulariy to subscribers 
monthly. 

Sample number, with maps, sent for 
twenty-five cents. Address J. W. 
Marsh, 619 North Fifth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Tue Atiantic for February is a bril- 
liant number, with a table ot contents of 
more than usual variety and strength. 

Every article is both readable and in- 
structive, and the beautiful portrait—life 
size—of the poet Longfellow, is given to 
every subscriber. 











ScRIBNER’Ss MaGazine for February 
shows how the University of Michigan 
bridges the chasm heretofore existing be- 
tween the High School and this institu- 
tion—a lesson all the States ought to 
learn without delay. ‘“The Old Cabinet” 
is, as usual, full of just those things the 
people like to read and to know. 

We regret that this, the best of all our 
magazines, should allow Sala to mar its 
pages with his vileness under the guise of 
poetry. 





THE PopunaR ScrENCE MONTHLY has 
two articles—The Warfare of Science,” 
by Andrew D. White, President of Cor- 
nell University, and Rev. Chas. F. Deems, 
D.D., on “Science and Religion,” which 
will command close attention. 

Other able papers add to the growing 
interest and power of this monthly. 


Sr. Nicnowas is read by the boys and 
girls who have had from forty to seventy 
years experience in life, and drinking at 
this fountain of perpetual youth, they 
grow young again. 


LitTEtv’s Livine AGE isa library with- 
in itself. Itis a 64 page weekly magazine 
containing the cream of the current lite- 
rature of Europe. Published by Littell & 
Brown, Boston. 

These, with Appleton’s Journal and 
some two or three others, ought to draw 
the young people of every school district 
in the State together once a week into 
“Reading Clubs”—and so for a trifling 
expense on the part of each, the whole 
community could keep up with the best 
thought of the age. 

A large number of these reading clubs, 
organized last year and the year before, 
have already blossomed into lecture asso- 
ciations, and libraries are being formed 
with the funds derived from the lectures. 

This brings the people together, and a 
new interest in life and society, in the cul- 
ture and progress of the people, is being 
stimulated more than ever before. 

Keep up the reading clubs and the lec- 
tures. 
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CALIFORNIA.-——Gov. Pacheco, of 
California, says in regard to the com- 
mon schools of that State: 

“No especial argument is needed to 
emphasize the importance of giving 
the most thorough attention to our 
system of common schools—to which 
the State normal school is but inci- 
dental, and the University of Califor- 
nia only a final avenue to finished ed- 
ucation, Together they will draw from 
the State Treasury, in the next two 
years, two million four hundred and 
twenty-six thousand six hundred and 
forty dollars, or about one-half the 
revenue derived from taxation ; and 
if the school census next taken shows 
an increase of more than four per 
cent, the amount will be increased in 
proportion. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The institution is in a flourishing 
condition, and is an indispensible 
feature in our educational system. It 
is well worthy of a liberal support, 
and the suggestions of the Principal 
which accompanies this, deserve your 
careful consideration. 

If one or more additional schools of 
this class could be established, the 
liberal provision made for supporting 
our common ones would certainly be 
more effective. Any failure to supply 
public schools with teachers who are 
qualified and skilled in their profes- 
sion is a neglect of duty resulting in 
a waste of money and the irreparable 
loss of opportunity.” 


WELL Sarip.—The Booneville Ad- 
vertiser says: 

“Our system of public schools is 
growing into favor daily. The experi- 
ment has proved a success; has be- 
come a part in our constitution, and 
with its present acceptance, must in 
a few years become the most cherish- 
ed and Sacred of our free institutions. 
We have learned that the rational and 
most effectual remedy for our social 
wrongs is the generous and ennobling 
preservative, liberal education ; rath- 
er than the heroic cure, ‘bolts and 
bars.’ 


* 





‘ GIVE US LIGHT. 


Editors Journal: 
S we have been very much inter- 
ested in the success of the Jour- 
nal, now that our worthy county su- 
perintendent has been called to a po- 
sition on its staff, we feel much more 
closely attached to its work. 

Indeed, the relationship of the 
teachers and friends of education in 
our county, should be regarded as 
nearer and dearer to this organ, in its 
untiring labor in behalf of the edu- 
cational interests of our State. While 
this is true of Washington county, 
every other county in Tennessee 
should manifest an increased interest 
for the prosperity of the Journal, for 
the work it is doing. 

But the object ef this short article 
is not tocommend the wisdom and 
judgment of the manager’ of the pa- 
per in their selection of Prof. Pres- 
nell as editor. Nothing we could say 
would add to their convictions on 
this subject. We would be pleased 
tosay, or have some one else say 


people to read the Journal. 


read.”’ 


try—reading that which will enable 
the people to have enlightened con- 
ceptions of what education is, and 
should be. Do this. Give us availa- 
ble light on this subject, and we will 
promise you a long list of subscri- 
bers; and not one list only, but more 
than one. 
the most valuable and prosperous 
journals published. Ex. P. 
LIMESTONE, Tenn., Jan., I876. 


Official Department. 








BY R. D. SHANNON, 
In this department I propose to inter- 
pret the whole school law of Missouri. 
These brief decisions and instructions 
will be amplified upon request. 

OFFICIAL DECISIONS AND OPINIONS. 
Important.—Under our new constitution 
the enumeration of school population 
must hereafter be of those between the 
ages of sex and twenty. Active measures 
should be adopted by every county com- 
missioner to inform district clerks of this 
fact. Every enumeration of those between 
five and twenty-one will be illegal and 
must be rejected. Newspapers of the State 
will please publish this item, and give it 
prominence, for the benefit of their re- 
spective counties. 

A separate and distinct enumeration of 
those between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-tive is also required, in order that 
each county may get the benefit of the 
representation on the free list at the State 
University, to which it is entitled by 
law. 

Question 1. ‘Can commissioners compel 


who refuse to attend?” & 
Answer. No; except in cases in which 


commissioner. 
the school law.] 


teach without holding a certificate ? 
Answer. Not legally. [See section 32.] 


torce at the time the contract was made 
with him, such clerk violates sections 11 


tion 91. 


issued. 


or discontinue his school ?” 





& 


something that would influence the 


In soliciting subscribers, I am met 
with, “I have more papers now than | 
This is no doubt correct, al- 
though the man may have no paper 
at all, and perhaps but few books. 
“Tell me what books you read, and | 
will tell you what you are.” But 
suppose the man refuses to read any- 
thing, then what must be his history? 
Tell us how to meet this difficulty. 
Give us some ideas and some lan- 
guage with which to convince—to 
demonstrate the importance of read- 
ing—reading that which pertains to 
the educational demands of our coun- 


We will make it one of 


teachers to attend institutes ; or, can com- 
missioners revoke the certificates of those 


the county employs the whole time of the 
[See sections 36 and 41 of 


Question 2. “Canacounty commissioner 


If any district clerk shall issue any war- 
rant for payment of teacher’s wages to 
any teacher (commissioner or other) who 
does not hold a legal certificate, and in 


and 28 of the school law, and subjects 
himself to the penalty provided for in sec- 
No commissioner’s certificate is 
good except for the county in which it is 


Question 3. “If ateacher’s certificate ex- 
pires during the term for which he was 
employed must he obtain a new certiticate 


Answer. No. The contract was legal 
when made; anda legal contract is not 
invalidated and cannot be set aside so long 
as its termis are complied with. For the 


same reason the revocation of a certificate 
after a teacher has been legally employed 
would not interfere with his teaching un- 
der the contract. The only eflect of it 
would be to prevent his employment after 
the expiration of the contract. 

Question 4. ‘Can a person legally teach 
the school of adistrict of which he is the 
clerk, or a director ?” 

Answer. No; a clerk or director can 
not be legally employed until after he 
shall have resigned such position. It 
would be ‘contrary to public policy.” 
Neither can a contract to build or repaira 
school house be made with any official by 
the board of which he is a member. This 
rule has been frequently departed from ; 
but its violation must cease, by a rigorous 
application of the penalties of the law ; it 
can be accomplished by no other means. 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., Jan. 20, 1876. 














Our Teachers’ Bureau. 


Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

No. 267. A teacher with the best of 
referenceS’ and six years’ experience 
desires an immediate engagement. 
Can teach vocal music and German. 








Special Notices. 





Normal School. 


A school for the special training of 
teachers or those contemplating teaching 
will be opened at Jonesboro, Washington 
county, Tenn., the last of June or the first 
of July. 

Connected with the Normal will bea 
Commercial school, and also an Academic 
school. The object will be to build up 
first-class schools—Primary, Academic, 
Normal, and Commercial. The Academic 
department will be opened about the first 
of September. 

First-class teachers are coming from 
Indiana to Tennessee to take part in the 
enterprise. Prof. Edward Wise, superin- 
tendent Davis county, Indiana, and H. 
Presnell, superintendent of Wasnington 
county, Tenn., have in contemplation the 
above enterprise. The plans have been 
matured. The work will begin at once. 





SItveR CarRo.s, advertised in our col- 
umns, is said to be the latest and best day- 
school singing book extant by those who 
have given it a thorough examination. 
We learn that it is meeting with a large 
sale, and that hundreds of schools are now 
adopting it for use at the beginning of the 
new year, 





WantTED.—A situation, either as Prin- 
cipal or Professor in some Collegiate 
School, or College, by a graduate of an 
| Eastern College anda teacher of long and 
| Suecesstul experience. The best of refer- 
| ences will be furnished. 

Address, A. M., 
Care of this journal. 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issue, 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
orm, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub. 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informe) 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Téachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts huve 


them by the thousan’; Colorado and Maine send 

for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 

cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
lus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 

No. 1. Wat SHatt Wer Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Supermtendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 
m the Art of Questioning. By Anna (¢. 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. 
C. Bibb. 


‘No. 5. AN ORATION on the Occasion ot 


Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


Grand 


No. 6. How To Tgacu Gxocrapny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Naturat Scr 


ENCE IN THE DisTRICT SCHOOLS. By Wn. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8 Tue Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PupiIts FROM ScHooL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THe RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE StaTE Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
aT PusBii« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Moprxt Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s WorK anp EpucarI0N 
In AmERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 


D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


No. 13. Synopsis or CoursE oF StTupyY 
IN THE DiIsTRICT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Syx3iasus or Lessons In Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. Gekman Revorm In AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JoUR- 


aAL OF EDUCATION. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. c 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 60 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 


Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquires sent us. 








Be sure to enclose stamps. 
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Globes for Schools. 


iFor the Library and Home Circle. No school is complete 


without a CLOBE, and they are furnished now at such 
CHEAP RATES, and are so essential, that NO SCHOOL 
should be without one a SINCLE DAY. We present cuts 
of several varieties, prices ranging from $1 25 to $35. 
THE STORY about them will be found below: 


= 




















Cut No. 2. 


Price of Globes like Cut. No 2, ranges from 


| $8 00 to $12 00. 





Cut No. 1. 
Prices range from $25 00 to $35 00. 











Prices range from $1 25 for this style up to $2 25, and from $1 25 of this style, up to $2 25. 





Cut No. 5. 
Price of Cut No. 5, Tripod Stand, $15 00, 


This is the story about these Globes—they are 


Entirely New, 


Showing all the latest political divisions—An- 
nexation of Alaska, Atlantic Cable, and correct 
mountain chains, deserts, &. 

The six-inch Globe is also new, and superior 
to any of its sizeinthe market. It is light and 
substantial, being made of the same material as 
the eight and twelve-inch globes. 

Among the advantages which these globes 
present are the following, viz: 

1st. Outlines of natural and political divisions 
are distinctly given. 2d. Ocean currents are 
represented. 3d. Parts representing water are 
colored blue, which, besides making a better 
looking globe prevents their showing signs of 
wear, even after long use. The above globes 
are made of paper mache, and are covered with 
a composition that cannot be dented or broken. 
They are also impervious to water, and when 
soiled may be cleaned with a damp cloth or 
sponge. By a new invention, a light metal hor- 
izon has been substituted for the old style of 
wood, so that these globes, as they are now man- 
ufactured,are vastly superior toany in America. 

NEw MountTinGs. — The meridian is station- 
ary, and the globe moves in it to elevate and de- 
press the poles. The horizom may be removed, 
and the globe shown with the least possible 
frame-work to confuse the pupil. The horizon 
may al@ be used fora Day Circle to illustrate 
the changes of the seasons, varying length of 
day and night, &. Theentire arrangement fa- 
vors the natural method of teaching. 

CHEAPNESS.—Though made with the strongest 
balls, the latest maps, and the most convenient 
and best finished mountings, they are sold as 
low and in most cases lower than the oldest and 
poorest globes made. 

Prices of the various sizes and mountings: 

No, 1A, 12-inch, brass tripod stand with new 
iron horizon, see cut No. 1 or 5, $35. 

No. 1 B, 12-inch, brass, round stand, Iron 
Horizon, like Cut No. 2, $30 00. 


No. 1C, 12-inch, wood, round stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut No. 2, $25. No. 1D, 8-inch, Tri- 
pod Stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut1 or 5, $15. No. 1, 8-inch, metal round stand, Iron Horizon, 
like Cut No. 2, $12. No. 2, wood round stand, Iron Horizon, sce Cut No. 2, $11. No. 8, wood 


round stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut No.3, $8. No.3 A, 6-inch, wood round stand, like Cut No. 
3,$5. No 4, 5-inch, wood round stand, see Cut No. 3, $2 25. No. 5, 3-inch, wood round stand, 
like Cut No. 3,$1 25. No. 6, 5-inch hemisphere, see Cut No. 4, $2 25. No. 7, 83-inch, hemisphere, 
like Cut No. 4, $1 25. ‘‘How to Use Globes’’—In the School and Family, 35c. ‘‘Teachers’ Guide 
to Ilustration’’—Showing how to use Holbrook’s Globes and School Apparatus, $1. 


Address with stamp for reply, 


J.B, MERWIN, 


Dealer in sehool supplies of all kinds, No. 11N. Seventh st., next to Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 








Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, Han- 
ra and all points north. It is the only route 
‘or 


MILWAUKEE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, ae S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, weli-ballast- 
ed and perfect track ot steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Miller’s cape platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points, west, north and 
northwest, secures to —passengers all the com- 
forts in modern railway traveling. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacitic Railread for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace drawing-room and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona and points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
a - Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
ion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 


New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’1 Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 


CHARLES MORITZ, 
BookK BINDER, 





AND 


Blank Book Manufacturer, 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
aaa Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 


Eraser “Catechism.” 





Have you ever seen a perfect Eraser? Have 
you tried the ‘‘Magic??’? The ‘‘Improved 


Magic?’’ The ‘‘Triangular!’? The ‘‘Reversi- 


ble??? The ‘‘Common School??? The ‘‘Hig- 
gins?’’ The ‘‘Common Wool?’’ Have you 
found them satisfactory? Don’t the handles of 
the ‘‘Adjustable’’ and ‘‘Reversible’’ get loose? 
Don’t the carpet gather dust when new, and 
wear smooth when old? Is not the wool intol- 
erably dusty? Have you become entirely dis- 
guested; Are you willing to try another? Some- 
thing new? cleanly? cheap? durable? Did you 
ever see an Eraser with a surface near ¥% inch in 
thickness, made of hair and wool in such pro- 
portion that it will neither wear smooth nor get 
dusty? An Eraser lighter than any other? cleaner 
than any other? cheaper than any other? In 
short, did you ever see the Japanese Eraser? 
If not, don’t you want to? Don’t you want to 
try one? If youdo, won’t you send us 25 cents 
fora sample? Price, $2.50 per dozen. 
Respectfully, 
HADLEY BROTHERS & KANE, e 
School Furnishers, 
63 & 65 Washington Street, Chicago. 
9-2. 





DUSTLEISS 
Japanese Crayons! 





Better than Steatite ! 
than Chalk! 


Cheaper 





Strong language, but we mean what we say. 
Send l0cents for sample by mail. Give them a 
trial, and if you desire to continue their use 
(which we do not doubt), we will see tnat you 
ure supplied by your own bookseller, or will 
make terms with you direct. Ten cents is a 
small price to pay for permanent exemption 
from that school-room nuisance and fruitful 
source of ill health, the dust of common chalk 
crayons. 


Hadley Brothers & Kane, 


School Furnishers, 
63 & 65 Washington St,, Chicago. 
8-234. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
917 North Sixth Street, St. Lours. 








ESTEL.W’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





‘*_Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Il. 


All other kinds of clocks for Schools also ow 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address witlr 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 

11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic,. 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo, 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS. 


With Lid to raise. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. 


Lock and Key. 
Price, 8... 
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Chicago Advertisements. 





NOTICE. 
Merchants, Lawyers,Clergyman, Phy- 
sicians, Farmers; Young and Old. 


Remember! We ask all to send tous for dia- 
monds, Watches, a geen Silverware, or Silver 
Plate, fine Geld and medium priced Jewelry. 
We guarantee every article as represented when 
sold. 18 K Wedding Rings and Rridal Gifts of 
every kind. Any article in our stock sent to 
any address C.O.D, and goods allowed to be 
opened for examination, on receipt of enough 
to pay the Express Charges. Watches repaired 
and fine time guaranteed, also Jewelry Manufac- 
tnred to order. 

Call or address R. J. MORSE & CO., Impor- 
a 8S. E. Cor. Lake & Clarke streets, Chicago, 





No. 500. 
No. 50l. 


Wood Seat, Price, $ 
Cane Seat, Price, $ 


N. B.—Parties wishing fine goods at low pri- 


$30 00 controls 5,000 bushels of grain 
for thirty days. $2,500 and upwards is 
feoquent realized on an investment ot 
two hundred dollars. 

Parties desiring to operate in a large or 
small way, with equal certainty of suc- 
cess, or those wishing for information 

» how to make and how to save, address 


Powers & Co., 
GRAIN BROKERS 
177 Madison Street. 


How to Learn 
y: ™ z., 
Phrenology, | (oc2ittirecr me State 


will, during Summer vacation, 1876, instruct a 
class to accommodate teachers, students, min- 
isters, and others. Circulars, giving full ex- 


Pats 
C 


Chicago. 








**The American In- 
stitute of Phrenology,’’ 
737 Broadwa 





ces, will consult their own interests by ordering 


planation, sent by mail, 












Cane Seat, 
Wood Seat, Price $.... 
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Price, $ 
e METER WNT IN 4, r 


ith' stamp for reply, 
No. 11 N. Seventh street, next doo 


on application as 
9-1 


from us. Catalogues.sent to Dealers or Agents | above. 


on receipt of 3c. stamp. 
BIGGEST chance ever offered agents. 

have work and money forall men, 
Women, Boys and Girls, whole or spare time, 
day-time or eveniug, at home or traveling. 
Light work, shert hours; more omg oe than you 
can make on salary and perfectly independent, 
being your own employer. Our agents are mak- 
ing from $5 to $25 perday, working from four to 
six hours. For further particulars send 3c stamp 
and receive by return mail our large Illustrated 
Catalegue of new novelties and useful articles 


for Fall and Winter. Address CHICAGO 
' 


KINSMAN &CO., P.O. Box 524, 





mn 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
Address, with stamp for reply, 

J. B. MERWIN, 








We 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 





$I 2 Agents wanted. Outfit 
9c 





a day at home. 
and terms free. ¢ 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


8-lic 


Office Desks 








OR FIFTH AVENUE STOCK- 
ing Supporters and Peerless 


AGENTS * 4 
WANTED vel ee Ag = sted 


and recommended by the Ladies’ Dress Reform 
Committee of the United States. Samples by 
mail, 0c. Agents making $5 and upwards. 

Address or call, Burr & Gary 82 . Madison 
street, Room1. Loek box 524. 


Lady Agents wanted to sell Ellis’ 
Stocking and Skirt Supporter. 
Large profits te agents. Send for circulars. 
Burr & Gary, Gen’! Agents, L. B. 524, Cicago. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


> Without Change of Cars.<€4 





Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 








Chicago to New Orleans | 
x9" Without Change of Cars.-€& | Of all Kinds, 


= 
175 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, | 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- | 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and | 
Springfield. | 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City | Write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 
| for reply, to 
x3 Without Change of Cars.<€5 | 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. 11 
North Seventh street, St. Louis; Mo., next 
door to Polytechnic Institute. 


Styles and Prices. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





xP"Blegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and | 
Dubuque. i | 














| 
Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 
W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago. | 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’] Sup’t, Chicago. | 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 
Bible Combination, the Combina- 
tion k List, Map Chart and 


Frame Combination. 
We supply the Publications of John E. Pot- 


ter @Co. Address, GOODSP. . 
LIS!’ “WG HOUSE, Chicago, 


} 
| See | 
| "Baggage checked to all important points. 
| 
| 
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SOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 
Ever Devised for Home Practice 


The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per- 
sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in yeung 
persons, and imparts a uniform 
e of strength to the muscles supporting the spinal column. 
Mo those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 

may be used with the most gratifying results. It is rad- 
uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest child; 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and con valescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 
character. It is highly recommended by leading physicians 
and all those who have made the subject of physical exercise 
py # study. PRICE LIST. 

No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 
6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 
Children 10 to 14, $1.30. No.5. For Ladies and Children 14 years 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 
50. 


$1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 


fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor. 

) Two of this size properly arranged make a Complete Gymna.- 

sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 
OODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 

) P O. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 


Quick TIME! 


p@r-NO CHANGE OF CARS=@a 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 
or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST.’ 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


%wF or through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 

L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


— P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
-C 


THE BEST ROUTE. 


The traveling public pronounce the 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 
to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 


East or to the West. 


3—3-Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 























Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation,&c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLIN GTON ROUTE 
are;now a synonym for 
Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


and politeness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 





to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 Bi tend Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 
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FALL,"1875. 


To the Trade Dealing in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


&c., &c, 





The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 
tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- 
man & Howell), and made other very consider- 
able additions for the general supply of goods 
in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
laneous Books of every description, Blank 
Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 
plies. And having arranged to offer special 
advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance: of 
favors from his old friends and orders from the 
Trade at large’ 


Books and other articles ordered, if not in 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. 


Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, 
will be ordered and sent with the least possible 
delay, this will be done in all cases, unless oth- 
erwise instructed. 


Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at 
as low rates as any house in the South or West. 
Buying directly trom the manufacturers, and 
being content to sell close for cash, the Trade 
can rely on touching bottom by purchasing from 
this house. 


Customers having unsalable school books 
(dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
for other goods, will please send list, giving 
number of each kind—title of book in full—year 
published—name of publisher—when entered— 
and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
etc). No exact offer can be made until books 
are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of 
goods. 


TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
rangement please send city references. Orders 
received and filled on this basis only. 


The following catalogues have been issued and 
will be sent on application. In erdering please 
specify the particular catatogue wanted: 


Stationery Price List. ............ceccscccees 
Price List Printers’ Supplies. . ee 
Rte EE MII 05.54 ceesenese vies 
Catalogue Globes and School Apparatus... .10cts 

Catalogue Optical and Mathematical Instru- 





Mfc puutabagichetpeseveteererscaiaevans's 10cts 
Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 

DrGiate’ Material, G06.....0cccsccccccrccsces 10cts 
Catalogue School Books.................... free. 
Catalogue Law Books......................5 free. 
Catalogue Medical Books................... free. 
Catalogue Agricultural Books.............. free. 


wg Any book published in the United States 
or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 


A. SETLIFE =", 
108 Church st., Nashville, Tenn. 





PRICE LIsT OF 


~chool Apparatus 


And School Supplies, 


Manufactured and for sale by 


J.B. MERWIN 


St. Louis, Mo 


Office and salesroom, |! North Seventh st. 
Warehouse, 20 Commercial alley. 





ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. 


Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, Brass, with 
Compass—Cog Wheel move- 
re 
Geared Telurian, Brass, with 





$25 00 


rae 17 00 
i Geared Tellurian, Brass, with 
CONG Oo sce ccaseaccccswe 5 00 
ae Planetarium or Orrery, No. 12 17 00 
ee aS ‘¢ No. 13 15 00 
ae Celestial Spheres, Br., No.15 15 00 
ce ‘eé oe ec No. 16 12 00 
eS Gyroscope, Brass,SringsImp 15 00 
ee oe se 2 csi oe 12 00 
ce ec oe 2 ee ai 8 00 
9 Astronom’1!Planisphere,Nol 3 00 
ce oe ee No 2 3 50 
i. Chart Solar System, Colored 1 00 
Williamson’s Concentric; Celestial and 
ROPTORERIAE GODS. 0... in csccccccccccese 100 00 
Troll’s Automatic Terrulian.............. 45 00 
Bryant’s Celestial Indicator........ $30 00, 40 00 
BOOKS. 
Camp’s Key to Outline Maps.............. $ 80 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching................. 1 50 
Webb’s Ist Lessons in Language......... 25 
vo an ae oS eee 15 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration... « 26 
How to use Globes ................ 35 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3,000 
ee aa 12 00 
“ National Pictorial Dictionary. 5 00 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary...... 12 00 
BELLS (Call, Silver Plated). 
MONI. Bi We iii Scaisisiau crsttvcsdecweceweete $2 75 
RCW stds Uda d 5 civic sleinctwccbionicaesinelcceed 2 75 
Bee ME a Chntcshhd shee taebhevies neve. vecnc 1 50 
PORE 6 Ve dn ess Jeacéavaddcedhsdencesecesc 75 


styles. 
BELLS (School). 
STEEL COMPOSITION. 


Blymer, Norton & Co.’s Manufacture 
to 45 inches in diameter. Warranted. 


STEEL AMALGAM. 


a 1 
Above are the most desirable and cheapest 


from 18 


Gould’s Manufacture, from 15} to 44 inches in 


diameter. Warranted. 
Descriptive, illustrated and priced catal 
on application. 


BOOKHOLDERS. 


BLACKBOARDS. 
Send for illustrated circlular. 
BLACKBOARD RUBBERS. 
No. 1 24%4x6 inches, wool 
No. 2 34x6 =~ 
| a: 
No. : 374x8 pi 


No. waa 
WN MN on anoancandcccseatiasvecescocice 


Send for illustrated circular. 


BLACKBOARD POINTERS. 


CHARTS—MISscCELLANEOUS. 


Colton’s Geographical Cards.............. $ 


Willson’s School and Family Charts... .. 
Gregory’s Chart of Time.................. 
Hall’s Geological Chart.............. 

Yeoman’s Chemical Chart...... 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart... . 
Saunders Elocutionary Chart.............. 
Bade’s Permutation Reading Case......... 









ogues 


CLOCKS. 
WOMAN NOT 56 66d ce ce sesccccestaacde $18 00 
ws RD wasisidte te delonkseaeancoe 14 00 
PSION Sohn. bo ccinckcavancdasncincaes - 10 00 
CRAYONS. 
hs WO ON a i ciin casas csmbtascenioaa $ 30 
Colored, assorted, per gross................ 1% 
Talo or French chalk... ......ccccccccscccees 3 00 


CHARTS—For Primary Use. 


National School Tablets, with col’d chart. 
Eureka Tablet, for teaching orthography. . 
McGuffey’s Primary School Charts....... . 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Colton’s Geographical Cards, 10 Charts on 
5 board 


88 00 


- 200 
- 375 


Milidivcstsstesiedddatsestnengsancws $ 8 00 


Warren’s Physical and Outline Charts, 14 
Plates on7 boards. Price in Purtfolio, 


WN IIE oan cxcxavsaeegesacessautadsdsseee 1 


8 00 


GLOBES. 
HOLBROOK’S—Send for Illustrated and Priced 
Circular. 


PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES—Illustrate 
Magnetism and Gravitation. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 
5 inches in diameter, plain stand......... $ 6 00 
5 as bl semi-meridian...... 8 00 
7 we ‘¢ plain stand.......... 12 00 
7 es “ semi-meridian ...... 15 00 
7 bi - full meridian........ 25 00 
‘PBS «¢ plain stand.......... 20 00 
12 pag * semi-meridian...... 25 00 
12 - i full meridian........ 35 00 


ONE DOZEN MAGNETIC OBJECTS. 
Representing Men of Different Races, Ships, 
Steamers, Light Houses, and various Animals, 
and Mrs. Smith’s Globe Manual accompanying 
each Globe, without additional cost. 
SCHEDLER’S GLOBES. 
Illustrated circular with prices on application. 
MATHEMATICAL. 


Numeral Frames, 100 balls.... 
“ec ae 1 “ec 





Geometrical Forms, with Arithmetical 
BOUIN 39 cise txaslasicvns 3 00 
oe aa” __. eam . 400 
Object-teaching, forms and solids.......... 3 25 
Dissected Cone, No. l colored ............. 2 75 
™ ait. A NE a Seren 22 
Arithmetical Frames wlth Key............. 5 00 
Crayon Compases .................cccceceece 3 00 
Arithmetical Chart, Price’s Patent........ 25 00 

NATURAL HISTORY CHARTS. 
OMI By OU ROMONN os os aise ce cinescencienaec $12 00 
Prang’s Natural History Series....... .... 10 00 

Natural History Prints, 210 plates, teach 
DMEM eicctkeeutudccansnacosssedauevavceus 30 00 
MAGNETS. 


Horse Shoe or U, with armature, 25c to $3 00 
MAPS—OvuTLINE. 


Camp’s Large Edition, mounted.......... $30 60 
i, eee 25 00 

‘* Small Edition, mounted.......... 20 00 
WG aig i cdociaces 15 00 


Send for complete circular. 
Guyot’s Primary series, Physical and Po- 
litical, 10 in set with Key.” Portfolio... 18 00 
Guyot’s Common School Series, with Key. 
Un rollers, in neat wooden case, 10 in 


set 2 

Guyot’s Intermediate Series, 8 Maps’ and 
ey, very large and fine, per set......... 3 

Guyot’s Large Series, with Key, for High 

Schools and Colleges. Over 300 square 

feet of surface. Perset............ anna 7l 

ow | map from the last two series sold sep- 
arately. 


The District School Set, two maps only, 
United States and Hemispheres, very 


large and fine, with key.................. $12 25 
Guyot’s Classical Series. Size of each 
6x8 feet: 
| No. 1—Roman Empire........... erro 15 00 


The only Classical maps published in America. 
Mitchell’s Large Series 





Small 
M{CROSCOPES 
POQUNONS 00 scanccgudadevaeeusirancnacecewscid 
Achromatic, adjustable 
PHYSIOLOGICAL. 
Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, 
i bit a, Sa reer A aa ae $18 00 
vom ESE SRR 10 00 
si New Human and Comparative 
Anatomical Plates, 9numbers.. 18 00 
‘ae “4 set, 5 
MI os dic cd citrdoccacucdens 10 00 
“ Diagram of Human eye.......... 50 
PENMANSHIP. 
Spencerian Charts or Writing and Drawing 


et BN sais 5 sc. ba cae eweuciieawes $7 





SLATING. 


Complete Desscriptive and Priced Circular on 





applicatien. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY CARDS. 
Webb’s Schooland Family Cards.......... $8 00 


Address for further information, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 


+ 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 
OR: 


Pedagogics asa System, 
Translated by Anna C. Brackett from the German of Carl Rosenkranz, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg. 

This work recommends itself to the thinking student of Education as the clearest and most sys- 
tematic exposition of the Philosophy of Education. Its author, who has filled for forty years the 
chair of Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg, is, in the best sense of that term, an eclec- 
tic. Thoroughly acquainted wlth the present and past developments in Philosophy, both German 
and Greek, he has done very much to make the deepest insights of Hegel and Kant accessible to 
the popular reader. Especially in classification his genius appears to best advantage; the learned 
and profound work of Professor Schmid on the History of Pedagogics follows the scheme ef di- 
vision and classification set forth in this work of Rosenkranz. It is not voluminous but seggest- 
ive in its minutest details. To the student of Psycology it is pf interesting, as exhibiting 
the unfelding of the stages of mjnd in connection with the periods of life, and, besides this, a 
more complete sketch of the national development of these stages in the history of the world. In 
the latter respect, it forms an outline of the PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

This book is recommended: 1. To teachers who desire to gain an insight, by private study, 
into the principles underlying their profession. 2. To Nermal Schools as a text-book on the the- 
ory and History of Education, or as a book of reference. 3. To the private student of Sociology, 
for whom it will possess special value as unfolding the principles of social and political develop- 
ment in history. 

SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OF PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 


In its General its Nature 
Idea its Form 


its Limits 
PART I. 
In its Special Physical 
Elements Intellectual 
Moral 
mas. 2. °° °°&4«»}»°eeeeee CNT... cocccvsccssvand China 


—_ 









Monkis 








(Passive Family... 
Caste. . ' 
Military . .Persia 
Education | In its Particular | National < Active Priestly ... .Egypt 
Systems Industrial .Phoenicia. 
Esthetic... .Greece. 
PART IIT. Individual { rraetica Ree ea Rome. 
Abstract Individual Northern 
Barbarians. 
IN sins xb shee cxcencusyeritiasbuweseoeine Jews. 
Monkish 
Humanita- | Chivalric for Special Jesuitic. 
rian Callings Pietistic. 
The Humani- 
ties. 
for Civil Life< to achieve an ideal of < The Philan- 
J thropic 
(Movement. 


for Free Citizenship. 

This work makes a neat volume ot about one hundred and fifty pages, and is arranged methodi- 
cally, and divided into sections in such a manner as to fit it most admirably for a text-book for 
Normal Schools. As such it might profitably occupy the place in the course of study usually de- 
voted to Mental Philosophy and met 2 and Art of Teaching. It is emphatically a book for pro- 
found study—a book that will continually grow in appreciation the more it is studied. While it 
is a compend of the entire subject, covering as it does, first, a treatment of the nature, form, and 
limits of Education; seeondly, its special elements, physical, intellectual, and moral; thirdly, a 
philosophic survey of the history of Education in all parts of the world;—on the other hand, it is 
not so voluminous as to oblige the teacher to use it in a fragmentary manner. It is just what a 
text-book ought to be—full of suggestions. 

PRICE PRE-PAID RY MAIL.—Bound neatly in green muslin, $1 50 per copy. Bound in paper 
cover (uncut,) $1 00 per copy. A discount of one-third will be made from these prices if six 
copies or more are ordered ata time. Address WM. T. HARRIS, 

8-12-¢ Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


FOR BLACK BOARDS. 








Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
orémory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Sxconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtu— After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or yee od (rubbing the grit 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


———0 





Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
oan produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
ears since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 
rd surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in sa ing that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. {I ean furrher affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. ut all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have Sig x 


. SLADE.’’ 
It will last Ten Years. 


x$-Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on iy ee Send for circular of Black- 
‘board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. {! North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 


~ 








NE PLUS ULTRA! 


Wational Talc 
(FRENCH CHALK] 


Crayon and Pencil Co., 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


The late discovery in this country of a de- 
posit of Tauc (French Chalk) is being hailed as a 
blessing by teachers, students, and all who have 
been accustomed to use the common chalk cray- 
ons, which, on account of offensive and health- 
injuring dust, and great loss (fully ene-half) by 
breakage, have become a nuisance in the school 
room. 

The imported TaLc Crayons (French made) 
although costing $3 00 per gross, have been 
found cheaper than the brittle and unpleasant 
chalk so extensively used. Our Tatc Crayons 
are superior to the French made, and are une- 
quivocally and universally pronounced by all 
educationists to be par excellence, the superior of 
all other crayons in the market, or known to 
the trade. 

The National Tale (French Chalk) Crayon and 
Pencil Company, is organized to develop this 
Tatc. The manufactory where these crayons 
are made, cost $106,000. 

Talc Crayons are dustless, firmer, more pleas- 
ant to handle, do not soil hands, clothing, 
books or desks, make no clouds of dust in the 
room. The Steatie Crayon, s6ld at $1 50, is 
dustless, but so thorougely oils blackboards in 
a few days’ use, as to compel all who try to use 
them to abandon the attempt. New. York City, 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other 
large cities have been obliged to throw all dusty 
and offensive chalk crayons out of use. 


When it is known that one gross of our Cray- 
ons is equal to five boxes of School Chalk pen- 
cils (which ten gross cost $3 00 to $3 50) are free 
from grit and dust, are firm, strong, and mark 
with pleasing effect, no one will hesitate to pray 
for their immediate adoption by all Boards of 
Education, and all Educational Institutions of 
whatever kind or class. 


PRICES. 


White Crayons, per gross.................. $1 C0 
Colored, assorted, per gross.........., ... 
Railroad and Carpenters’ Crayons, per 


PES vnsG bash nee cbbuenebsaraasaarenpeansc 250 
Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s Crayons, 
| eee ives a 


Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s Crayons, col- 
ored (white, blue and red) per gross.... 2 50 


Perfection Slate Pencils, boxes of 24...... 10 
Billiard Chalk, pe? BOX... 0.06. cccsccccces 25 
Tailors’ Crayons, (black, blue, carmine, 

and white, in same box) 60 pieces....... 40 


iF-Specimen boxes (one gross) by express, 
50 cents. A liberal discount made to the trade. 


National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co. 
Box 50, Monmouth, Ill. 


The Hon. Newton Bateman, than whom there 
is no better judge in this country, says as fol- 
lows: Z 

Knox CoLLeGk, Galesburg, Ill., Oct. 28, ’75. 

Dear Sirs—A thorough trial of your dustless 
Talc Crayons enables me to eommend. them in 
strong terms. I think that a like trial wiil sat- 
isfy any one of their superior excellence, 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
NEWTON BATEMAN. 


—_— 


No educationist in the country could give an 
opinion that will be more readily accepted, than 
the Hon. Newton Bateman. For twenty years 
he has been Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tinn of the State of Illinois, and is now the hon- 
ored President of Knox College. Upwards of 
one hundred similar certificates, given by pres- 
idents of colleges, professors, &c., for these 
Crayons are selling on their merits, and to see 
them is to adopt them. 





THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. Subscription $2 per 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. Clubs of five 
or moré supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 





To SubscrinERS—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form of 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition te 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
views of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 





To ApvERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reductien of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and ver 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders 
good for train. and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.; 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS — Con- 
taining a play, a charade, a play tor little felks, 
a pantomime, Jarley’s wax works, tableaux, 
parlor games and amusements, optical delu- 
sions, ar table raising, acting rhymes, 
seeing te a7 hand, to take a person’s 
shirt off while his clothesareon, &c. Theabove 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 2 three cent 
stamps, by Hapey Hours Co., publishers, No. 
1 Chambers street, N. Y. Catalogues of books, 
ae &c, senton receipt ot stamp. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_KNXs 

New Location, Eastern 

BOOKS. =. noes, ty pee and 8. 
. Books a specialty. - Wicin e 

8-119-1 Agt., 719 Olive eee rms. 


$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. O 
VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 
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